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= UT is the treasure all in 
B silver?” asked Agnes in 
a voice sharp with disap- 
pointment. “Isn’t any of it at all 
in gold or jewels?” 

Her father looked at her in 
amusement. “Agnes,” he said, 
pointing with his finger, “don’t 
you know what that is? It isn’t 
silver; it’s water! A subterranean 
lake!” 

“Water!” gasped Agnes, taking 
a few steps forward and holding 
her lantern higher. “Why, so it 
is! But where’s the treasure ?” 

“That’s the treasure,” replied 
Nick, laughing. “We’ve discov- 
ered the water supply of the old 
city—the treasure of Thrasy- 
menes !” 

When you are expecting to see 
a vast store of diamonds, rubies, 
sapphires and yellow gold you 
are likely to be rather dazed and 
disappointed at finding only a 
long expanse of clear water 
gleaming in the light of your 
lanterns. So for a few moments 
Agnes and the others blinked at 
one another in silence. Then they 
began slowly to realize that the water 
was treasure-trove indeed! 

“But why was it hidden so care- 
fully ?” Nineta asked. 

“To keep it from the enemy, ‘of 
course,” Nick replied. ‘‘Wise old 
Thrasymenes! Now we know why no 
one ever founded another city on this 
site; they couldn’t find any water. But 
here’s water in abundance. I wonder 
if it’s pure?” Before his mother could 
stop him Nick bent down and began 
to drink. 

“Tt’s great!” he announced enthu- 
siastically. “As cold as ice and clear 
and pure. Best drink I’ve had since I 
left America! Father, don’t you sup- 
pose that we can pipe it down to the 
village? Then the peasants could use 
it for drinking and for washing and 
for irrigating their fields in times of 
drought.” 

“T see no end to the things that we 
can do with it,” said the count. 

“T know there is a great deal of 
subterranean water in Sicily,” said the 
doctor, “but to find an unknown lake 
near the entrance of a cave on an 
estate that was almost a desert is star- 
tling. If the fields can be irrigated in 
summer when drought comes to all the 
island, the people of Reni will reap a 
harvest that will prove more valuable 
even than great quantities of rubies 
and sapphires. I wonder how deep the 
lake is?” 

Cesare went outside and returned 
with a long bough, which he thrust 
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into the water. “It seems bottomless,” he re- 
plied. “No wonder old Thrasymenes thought 
that it was a treasure worth hiding from his 
enemies !” 

Since the air in the cave was damp and 
cold, they all went back to their lunch basket 
in the shade of the almond tree and sat there 
eating sandwiches and discussing their great 
find. Really it seemed the best kind of treas- 
ure that they could have discovered; it was 
perhaps the one thing that the government 
could not take from them and put into a 
museum. 

“And Conte Reni can’t squander it in 
America,” said the doctor. “He has to leave 
it here on the estate whether he likes to do it 
ornot.” 

“Quite so,” the count admitted and coughed 
slightly. “And Amato can’t steal it; that’s 
another advantage. I wonder what he will 
think when he learns what sort of treasure 
he might have found any time these three 
years.” 

“Now he’ll know that I fooled him with 
those notes,” said Nick ruefully. “Perhaps 
he’ll put a stiletto between my ribs some 
night when I’m sweetly dreaming. He looks 
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like the sort of Sicilian who would do a thing 
like that and think nothing of it.” 

“Many Sicilians would do it,” the doctor 
said calmly. “There is more murder and man- 
slaughter in Sicily than in all Europe. Every 
boy over fifteen carries a dagger or a revolver 
wherever he goes.” 

As a matter of fact Amato no sooner 
learned of the discovery than his eyes blazed 
with anger and hatred. It is true that he had 
hoped to find something more than mere 
water; nevertheless, he would have liked the 
publicity of discovering even that, since it 
appeared to be really the famous treasure of 
Thrasymenes. But a family of foreigners had 
tricked him and robbed him of the glory of 
it! The boy that he had trusted to read his 
notes had stolen the information from one of 
them! 

“But you probably stole the notes!” Nick 
told him that evening when the overseer 
accused him of stealing. “I don’t believe for 
a moment that the archeologist gave them to 
you. Why should he? He probably told you 
to send them to his people or to the research 
society for which he was working. And why 
didn’t you call Dr. Gennett before the poor 












man was beyond all hope of re- 
covery ? You wanted him to die 
so you could seek the treasure he 
talked of in his delirium.” 

Nick did not stop to pick his 
words in defending himself 
against the overseer’s charges, 
and his father supported him. 

The result was that Amato. 
who had never liked his tenants, 
now began to show his dislike in 
every possible way. He was 
always sullen, and when the peo- 
ple on the estate almost went 
wild with excitement over the 
discovery of the lake and ran to 
kiss the hands of the Americans 
in true Latin fashion whenever 
they appeared in the village he 
scowled in an alarming manner. 
Such acclamation, he felt, should 
properly have been his. 

Indeed, during the first few 
days after the discovery blessings 
and cheers followed the count 
and his family wherever they 
went. Then after the excitement 
had died down somewhat the 
count had the opening to the 

cave enlarged and the wall inside torn 
down. All day long every day for per- 
haps a week little donkey carts were 
drawn up in front of the opening to 
cart away barrels and barrels of the 
precious water. 

To see so much water carried away 
free of charge almost gave the over- 
seer physical pain. He reflected on the 
income he might get if he should tax 
every gallon of water that was taken 
from the lake, and the more he re- 
flected the more he liked the idea. 
Why, even people from other estates 
were coming to get water during the 
drought and carting it away in quan- 
tities! That would never do! 

One morning the peasants who 
drove to the cave to get water for 
their gardens and their groves were 
startled to find that a strong heavily 
padlocked gate closed the entrance. 
Amato had had it put there during the 
night. The news soon spread to the 
town, and at once all the excitable 
populace hurried either in carts or 
afoot to the cave. 

Nick heard the news from old 
Giuseppe and ran to tell his father. 
Then the Renis and the Gennetts hur- 
ried toward the ruined city. When 
they arrived there they found that the 
bitter disappointment at being de- 
prived of free water was having the 
natural effect on the Sicilian tempera- 
ment. A serious riot was imminent. 
Daggers and stilettos were suddenly 
appearing from the ragged garments 
of men and boys, and the women were 
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gathering piles of rocks and sticks. In a few 
moments excitement was at its height. Men 
were trying to break down the gate, and 
women were shrieking all manner of abuse 
at Amato, who was nowhere to be seen. Dag- 
gers and pistols were brandished. 

The countess was much frightened, but she 
would not leave her husband and her son, 
who insisted on plunging into the thick of 
the mob. Agnes and Nineta and her mother 
stayed on the outskirts of the crowd and 
shielded themselves behind the pillars of the 
old temple. 

The doctor mounted a fallen marble col- 
umn and harangued the people. He was pop- 
ular and everyone listened to him, but his 
plea that they all go home and let the law 
attend to the matter made little impression. 
What did the law care about the rights of 
the peasants? The only law they knew was 
that which their united strength created. The 
doctor’s words were drowned in a sudden 
wild yell as the overseer appeared with two 
armed guards behind him. 

Amato was fully aware of the danger he 
was in, but he faced it boldly. He was used 
to such demonstrations. Didn’t the people riot 
every time the government raised the price 
of bread, and didn’t they afterwards settle 
down in dumb resignation, pay the added 
price and become a little more starved and 
miserable? Of course they would make a 
fuss at first when they found themselves shut 
out from the cave, but it would not be hard 
to convince the browbeaten peasants that 
free water as a permanent thing could be 
found only in paradise. He mounted one of 
the fallen pillars. “Am I Conte Reni?” he 
demanded in a loud voice. “Am I Conte Reni, 
or only his agent ?” 

Silence fell; it was a gloomy silence; the 
crowd knew what he was about to say. He 
would defend himself in the usual manner. 

“Can I help what the owner of the estate 
chooses to do?” he asked. “I write and tell 
him that a subterranean lake has been dis- 
covered on his estate, as it is my duty to do, 
and his answer is that I shall close the cave 
to the public and tax the water. He needs 
more money, he says. He is living in America, 
where everyone is rich, and he must have 
money to hold his own among the million- 
aires. My orders are to get all I can from this 
discovery. I am to sell the water cheap to 
whoever will buy; it does not matter what 
estate they come from; but I am to sell it, 
not to give it. If I do not do so, the conte 
will dismiss me and put another agent here 
who will do as the conte wishes..Why do you 
blame me for what my employer directs? 
Will the rocks you fling at me strike him in 
Washington ?” 

As usual, the argument was effective. 
Though scowls and sullen mutterings came 
from all sides, no one lifted a hand against 
the overseer. All the mutterings were for 
Count Reni. 

Then another vo‘ze sounded, and the crowd 
saw the gentleman known as Mr. Curtis 
mount a broken pillar. In a loud voice he 
declared that he was well acquainted with 
Count Reni and that he was sure that every- 
thing Amato had said was utterly false. He 
was sure that, instead of taxing the water 
from the lake, the count would install a 
pump and enough piping to carry the water 
free of charge to the village and to the fields. 
Furthermore, he was positive that Count Reni 
was not responsible for the road tax that the 
government was about to inflict upon them; 
and he even went so far as to say that soon 
the count would remit rents and establish an 
agricultural school with free implements and 
fertilizers and instruction for the farmers. 
Count Reni, he declared, had never received 
a tithe of the money that they had paid to 
Amato and was not responsible for the injus- 
tices they suffered. The overseer alone was to 
blame for them. 

The people seemed uncertain what to think 
of such amazing statements. Finally, a low 
murmur went up among them, and scowling 
faces turned toward Amato. © 

“The American gentleman is evidently fond 
of notoriety,” said the overseer. “He says all 
these things without authority. He likes your 
applause. He thinks that you will be kissing 
his hands again. Now, I have served Conte 
Reni for many years, and I served his father 
before him; it is through me that the conte 
speaks. His business is all in my hands, and 
I correspond with him regularly. Which one 
of us is better fitted to speak for him now, 
I or this American? If I were the fraud that 
this Signor Curtis accuses me of being, I 
should be unable to hold my place; Conte 
Reni would send me one terse message. 
‘Amato,’ he would say, ‘you are a cheat and 
a scoundrel and no longer my representative.’ 
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And then I should go away, and another 
agent would take my place. But has such a 
message ever come to me? It has not!” 

Another murmur among the crowd indi- 
cated that the overseer’s argument seemed 
plausible. The people glanced inquiringly at 
his opponent. 

“You correspond with Count Reni regu- 
larly, you say?” the count asked, looking 
squarely at the overseer. As Amato nodded 
the count added, “Ah, you would recognize 
his handwriting then.” 

With that he stepped down from the pillar, 
picked up a bit of chalklike rock and, moving 
to where the cliff showed a smooth surface 
of stone, wrote this sentence in letters that 
all could see: 


Amato, you are a cheat and a scoundrel and 
no longer my representative. Reni. 


The overseer’s mouth dropped open in 
utter amazement. Even in such a place he 
recognized the bold signature as his master’s. 

Those of the peasants who could read 
spelled out the words to those who could not; 
but even then no one seemed quite to under- 
stand. It was Dr. Gennett that first realized 
what the message meant, and he rushed to 
embrace his friend. “Conte Reni is here! 
Mr. Curtis is the conte!” he shouted. “It is 
the conte—the conte!” And he kept repeating 
it until the others took it up. 

“It is the conte!” The words rushed like 
fire among the crowd. “The American gentle- 
man is no American at all. He is our conte! 
He is Conte Reni!” 

And when Amato leaped off the pedestal 
and darted away in the direction of the villa 
to tell Margherita and Tony to pack their 
things everyone knew that it was true beyond 
question. They forgot the abuse they had 
heaped on the name of the count a few 
moments before; they remembered only what 
this gentleman had said the count was going 


to do for the people, and of course since he 
himself was the count he would do it. From 
more than a hundred throats shrill and joy- 
ous shouts filled the air. Their suzerain was 
among them! The clamor was deafening; 
and as if that were not enough, the village 
priest hurried off to ring the church bells. 
Men fired their pistols in the air; boys bran- 
dished their daggers; girls caught hands and 
danced. The rioting itself had been quiet 
compared with their wild behavior now. 
Count Reni was being welcomed to Reni. 

“You'll have to give them a festa very 
soon,” said Dr. Gennett’as he walked home 
with his friends a little later. “They’ll expect 
it. Now that you have divulged your identity 
you must let them welcome you in real style. 
Give them a feast with fireworks and games 
and special entertainments, and you will walk 
straight into their hearts. Remember they are 
Sicilians! They will feel cheated if they do 
not have a chance to drink your health at 
your own expense.” 

And since Count Reni was determined to 
please the people in every way that he could, 
he gave the festa a few days later, and every- 
thing was just as Dr. Gennett said it ought 
to be. There were folk dances; there were 
fireworks; there were games and marionette 
shows and all the things that the Sicilian 
loves best when he celebrates. And at the 
feast, which took place on the lawn of the 
villa, the centre of the long table was adorned 
with a large silver punch bowl that had been 
in Count Reni’s family for a hundred years. 
During that time it had graced many a festal 
board and often brimmed with sparkling 
wine, but now the liquid that it held was 
different from any that it had ever held be- 
fore; and a merry throng was round it all the 
day as one by one the peasants drank to the 
health and the prosperity of themselves and 
their host in the pure, glittering water from 
the cave—the treasure of Thrasymenes! 


THE END. 
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Mike stopped whistling and stared 


ATCH in hand, Ted Marshall stood 

beside the roadbed of the new state 

highway and looked miserably at a 
noisily gyrating concrete mixer. He was under 
the painful necessity of asserting his authority 
as resident engineer and did not know just 
how to do it. He glanced half enviously across 
the road to where Dick Edwards, superin- 
tendent for the Baird Construction Company, 
stood beside his automobile, confident, cor- 
pulent and self-assured. 

Ted had not been wholly comfortable for 
two months, not since one day last winter 
when John Nichols, district engineer for the 
State Highway Department, had summoned 
him from the drafting room to his private 
office. Mr. Nichols was comparing several 
sheets of paper at his desk and smiling in a 
peculiar manner. 

“Swindle sheets,” thought Ted as he recog- 
nized the papers in Mr. Nichols’s hands as 
the last monthly expense accounts of the 
engineers. Ted could not help wondering 
whether he had eaten too plentifully or slept 
too comfortably to suit the department. 
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Mr. Nichols’s forefinger was tapping an 
item on Ted’s own expense sheet, and Ted, 
looking at the item, read, “One dinner, 35 
cents.” When Mr. Nichols raised his head he 
was still smiling. “Marshall,” he said abruptly, 
“you will be resident engineer on the Chico- 
Arden section this spring.” 

Ted merely stared and blushed to the roots 
of his red hair. The same self-consciousness 
that, when he was a child, had made him 
flee his mother’s callers, slip into a back seat 
in his classes when he was at college and later 
cling to the wall at such social affairs as he 
was unable to avoid had led him to hope 
for a quiet corner next spring where he might 
learn the engineering business unobserved. 
And here he was about to be made responsi- 
ble for as important a piece of construction 
as there was in the whole district! 

But it was the Baird Construction Com- 
pany that had completed his misery, they and 
perhaps the boys back at the office who had 
predicted that the Bairds would “slip some- 
thing over on” him. 

Now as Ted stood, watch in hand, beside 
the roadbed he was asking himself anxiously 
whether that were not just what the company 
was trying to do. A truck backed up to the 
mixer and dumped a load of gravel, stone 
and cement into itscapacious hopper, which 
then rose in the air and slid the carefully 
measured ingredients down into the mixing 
drum of the machine. As the uneven rotation 
of the mixer set in again Ted looked at his 
watch. The mixer ceased to shake, and the 
trough spread the semiliquid gray stuff evenly 
across the roadbed. He clicked the case of his 
watch shut. “They think I’m easy picking!” 
he muttered and, pulling down his-cap nerv- 
ously as if to hide his heightened color, 
crossed the road and approached Dick Ed- 
wards. 

“Morning, Ted,” came the genial greeting. 
“What’s on your mind?” 

For an instant Ted’s resolution wavered. 
Then he spoke quickly. “That—mixer opera- 
tor of yours, mostly,” he said with embar- 
rassment; “he has a—a bad habit of running 
his batches short. The specifications—call for 
a minute, you know. His won’t average three 
quarters.” 

“That so?” Edwards inquired affably. 
“Well, that’s easily remedied. We want to do 
everything right, you know. O Tony!” he 
called to the mixer operator. “Be sure you 
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run each batch a full minute. No fudging 
goes, you know. Have a cigar, Ted. No? 
Well, see you down the line, I suppose.” 
And, stepping into his low-slung roadster, he 
started the engine and was off. 

Greatly relieved that the ordeal was ended, 
Ted turned down the road to crank the bat- 
tered old automobile with which the state 
had provided him. The troubled look in his 
eyes almost cleared as he turned back on the 
highway to a short stretch of new pavement 
that had recently been opened to traffic. 
Round the long easy curves the permanent 
new road stretched hard and white and wide. 
With a satisfied thrill he realized that he had 
done his duty. 

The white stretch ended. As Ted ap- 
proached the second of the four construction 
gangs he frowned. Eight hundred feet of 
pavement that was only two days old ex- 
posed to the glare of the sun! He drove on 
past the tamper that was beating down and 
smoothing the mixture with its wide belt 
and stopped just beyond at the mixer, which 
was turning out a fresh batch every minute. 
“QO Mike!” he shouted to the contractor’s 
foreman. “How about that uncovered sec- 
tion?” 

“That? Oh, we'll have it covered right 
away,” the foreman answered tolerantly. 

Ted flushed; even the underlings did not 
take him seriously. “But that’s what you told 
me yesterday,” he said. 

“We're a little short of men this morning, 
Mr. Marshall; but I’ll see to it right away.” 

Mike’s words were promises and nothing 
more. Ted found that out when he returned 
two hours later and found the pavement still 
uncovered. The tamper and the mixer were 
plugging doggedly ahead; the foreman was 
pacing back and forth and whistling cheerily. 

For some time Ted sat leaning cver the 
steering wheel of his automobile, apparently 
absorbed in a pair of rubber boots that 
tramped about in the gray mixture as a 
laborer plied his shovel to the thick stream. 
Then he sprang from the automobile. “I'll be 
hanged if I’ll be cowed by a foreman!” he 
declared. “O Mike!” he shouted angrily. 
“Close down that mixer and leave it closed 
until that stretch of pavement is covered!” 

Mike stopped whistling and stared. Then 
he shrugged his shoulders and patiently ex- 
plained that they were short of men; that 
the teams were all busy on the subgrade up 
ahead; and that there was no dirt handy for 
covering. Moreover, Edwards wanted them 
to make a record run of six hundred feet 
to-day; and as for closing down the mixer, 
that was impossible! “It can’t be done!” said 
Mike. 

“The dickens it can’t!” replied Ted, and he 
amazed even himself by ordering all the 
teams and men from the work up ahead to 
come back and cover the pavement with dirt 
from a pile that he pointed out a little dis- 
tance away. 

As a matter of fact he found himself enjoy- 
ing Mike’s grumpiness; the unaccustomed 
course he had taken gave him a sort of 
exhilaration. Then Dick Edwards drove up, 
and once again the boy was under the spell of 
his distressing self-consciousness. He felt the 
absurdity of his trying to dictate to a sea- 
soned millionaire contractor—he, Ted Mar- 


shall, who was only halfway through his 


course at college. 

“What’s the big idea, Ted?” asked Ed- 
wards, looking at his idle machinery and the 
row of trucks waiting to dump their cargoes. 

Ted flushed. “I —” he said and swallowed. 
“T’ve been at Mike for two days to cover 
that pavement, Mr. Edwards, and without 
result. This seemed to be my only alternative. 
The specifications call for immediate cover- 
ing, you know.” 

The superintendent leaned comfortably 
against a telephone pole and thrust his hands 
into his pockets. “I suppose you realize, Ted,” 
he said, grinning whimsically, “that it is cost- 
ing us about forty dollars an hour all the 
time we’re closed down like this.” 

“Yes, I know,” admitted Ted, miserably 
red. “But I suppose you realize that we can 
never accept that piece of road if it is not 
properly protected during construction—kept 
from the sun and kept wet. It seems to me, 
Mr. Edwards —” The boy stopped, abashed 
at his temerity. 

“Well?” 

Ted loosened his collar. “It seems to me,” 
he continued, “that it would be cheaper for 
you to build according to specifications in the 
first place. It has to be done eventually.” 

Edwards threw out his hands deprecatingly. 
“Why, of course! Of course! That’s what we 
aim to do. But it’s the labor; that’s where the 
trouble comes. Labor’s incompetent, shifting 
and hard to get—and worth hanging to when 
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you get it. Now, Mike here, who is causing 
all this trouble—we have to take more from 
him than we like; but he’s a cracking good 
foreman and worth humoring a bit even if 
he is inclined to be officious.” 

“He might be trained,” Ted ventured to 
reply and glanced significantly at the dis- 
gruntled Mike, who now was carrying out 
the boy’s orders. 

“All right, Ted,” said the superintendent, 
laughing. “Go to it; train him if you can, and 
if he quits, why, we’ll cast about for another. 
We should worry about the expense. We 
want to do everything right, you know.” 

The day and its problems were typical of 
the days that followed. Ted had to fight con- 
tinually to get the work done properly. “We 
want to do everything right,” continued to 
baffle him throughout the season. Combated 
and overcome a dozen times a day, he lost 
much of his natural shyness; he largely out- 
grew his self-consciousness in the presence of 
Edwards. In fact, he came to regard him 
rather as a chum, called him Dick and fre- 
quently rode with him in the roadster. But 
Ted was not sure of the man’s sincerity, 
though he could not quite doubt it. 

It was not until late in the summer that he 
found definite evidence for his suspicions. 

“Ted,” Edwards declared one day as the 
two stood along the road, studying a set of 
plans, “as I told you before, we’re not getting 
paid enough for the work we’re doing in that 
rock cut on the hill outside Marion. There’s 
a lot more rock there than the blue prints 
estimate, and it’s hard going. I know it will 
cost us more to get it out than the four dol- 
lars a yard that the contract allows. A lot 
more!” 

“Well, you may be right, Dick,” Ted ad- 
mitted. “And if you are, you'll be paid for 
the work you do. The estimates may easily 
be wrong. When they were made they could 
be based only on the outcropping rock. But 
now that the top dirt and loose stuff is off 
it will be easy enough to determine accurately 
how much rock is there. Why not pick up 
one of my instrument men—Grimes is work- 
ing near there—and your own engineer and 
run some cross sections down there?” 

Accordingly Edwards had the engineers 
make the survey and compute the yardage 
again. The result was astonishing. The fig- 
ures erred, it is true, but they erred on the 
other side; there was less rock to move by 
more than a thousand yards than the plans 
indicated. The Bairds would therefore have 
been overpaid rather than underpaid for their 
work, 

“Guess the little old blue prints will be 
good enough for you now, Dick,” laughed 
Grimes as he shouldered his transit. 

Ted gave Edwards a quick questioning 
glance; but the superintendent was still star- 
ing at the figures. “I suppose the blue print 
stands,” Edwards suggested when Grimes 
and the other engineer had gone. 

“T told you that if the plans erred in our 
favor we’d make it right, didn’t I, Dick?” 

“Well ?” 

“Well, it’s a poor rule, you know, that 
won’t work both ways.” 

“Oh, strictly speaking, perhaps. But here 
is where you have an opportunity to help 
us out a bit. We’re losing heavily on this 
whole contract. We’ll appreciate it if you'll 
just forget about this little survey. Nothing 
wrong in doing that, surely.” 

“T’m sorry, Dick, but I can’t see it that 
way.” 

Edwards sat for some time looking up at 
the steep bluff that was to be graded. Then 
he spoke again—slowly. “Well, Ted,” he said, 
“every man has his price. Yours is a high one 
of course, so I’ll bid the limit at once. Let 
the thing ride as it is on the blue print, and 
when the state pays us we'll give you half 
the surplus. In round numbers that will prob- 
ably be a couple of thousand dollars.” 


The color quickly flooded Ted’s face; he 
shifted his feet in embarrassment. 
“There you are,” Edwards went on. 


“Enough to finish your schooling with at one 
sw oop—and nothing out of the way in what 
you’ve done, either. Nothing crooked, simply 
following a set of plans. What say, boy ?” 

Ted sat and tapped his notebook with his 
pencil. 

“You're entitled to it anyhow,” Edwards 
continued. “A man of your ability working 
for the paltry salary the state doles out! 


Ridiculous! It’s a crime! Why, 
my mixer operator gets more 
than you do, and you show 
him how to handle his job! 
My own salary is easily ten 
times yours, but I listen to 
you for my orders. It’ll take 
you four years of scrimping 
and pinching to lay away 
enough for those two years 
at school. Here is just the 
opportunity you need—and 
deserve. And of course the 
matter is between you and me 
absolutely !” 

Ted sat quiet with down- 
cast eyes. He felt as if he were 
suffocating; his tongue and 
his mouth burned. He tried 
to speak, but merely mum- 
bled. He gave a swift upward 
glance at Edwards and met 
the man’s eyes. “Every man 
has his price,” they seemed to 
be saying. 

The pencil in Ted’s grasp 
broke with a sharp snap as 
he sprang to his feet. ‘““Noth- 
ing doing, Edwards!” he said 
sharply and, striding abruptly 
up the bank to the roadside, 
cranked his battered old state 
automobile and rattled off. 
Edwards made no move to 
stop him. 

Relations between the two 
remained friendly. The rock 
cut was made and, regardless 
of the blue print, payment 
was computed on the basis of 
the work done. Dick’s good 
nature was unfailing, and 
sometimes Ted found himself 
wondering whether they had ever had the 
memorable conversation, it seemed so much 
like a dream. 

Toward the end of the season Ted had to 
go to the hospital to be operated on for bad 
tonsils. He fretted at the misfortune that kept 
him there for almost three weeks. It was not 
the tonsils that annoyed him; it was his being 
kept away from the job. He tried to tell 
himself that he was foolish to worry: The 
work was almost done, and there were no 
difficult problems ahead. Edwards, who came 
in frequently to see him, assured him that 
Grimes was handling the work capably in his 
place. Materials were coming in on the min- 
ute, and the workmen were making excellent 
progress. He advised Ted to take plenty of 
time for convalescing. 

But Ted did not take a minute longer than 
was necessary. The first day the doctor said 
he might return to work saw him on the 
train. The roadster met him at the station; 
but it was not Edwards, but Grimes, that 
sat behind the steering wheel. 

“Well! Did you beg, borrow or steal Dick’s 
car?” asked Ted, laughing. 

“Dick’s car nothing! My car now, Pinky.” 

“Your car?” 

“Bought it,” Grimes replied. 

“You—bought—it ! ’ gasped Ted 

“Yup,” Grimes said casually and shifted 
the noiseless gears. “Dick wanted a bigger 
one, so he let me have this at a reasonable 
figure.” 

Ted narrowed his eyes and looked at the 
flying landscape. Grimes had bought this 
roadster, which was of the latest model and 
as good as new! Even the “reasonable figure” 
must have represented a tidy sum. Ted him- 
self could not have bought one wheel of the 
car without feeling the pinch. And Grimes 
was getting fifty dollars a month less than 
he! Ted brought himself up sharply. It was 
possible, he reminded himself, for a man to 
have an income outside his salary. “How’s the 
work ?” he asked genially. 

“Great! Left off at station 408 last night.” 

“Station 408? Great Scott! Why, let’s see, 
that’s one hundred and eight stations in 
eighteen days. That’s averaging a run of 
six hundred feet a day. You must be mis- 
taken. Three to four hundred feet is a good 
average run, you know.” 

“Yes, but we’ve been unusually lucky. 
Weather favorable, materials coming in on 
time, no breakdowns of machinery, and labor 
as steady as you’d want to see it.” 

“Hm,” said Ted. Then as they came in 
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sight of the construction gang he asked, 
“What foreman have Bairds had on this 
section ?” 

“Mike. Good man.” 

“Yes, for the Bairds. You watched him 
closely ? Mike likes to fudge on getting his 
subgrade down.” 

“Came down easily all along here,” Grimes 
answered. “There wasn’t much rock.” 

Certainly Ted saw no room for criticism 
when they drew up beside the mixer. Ed- 
wards, greeting him affably, indicated with 
pride the long stretch of covered pavement 
that they had completed during his absence. 
“Not such a bad job at carrying on, Ted,” 
he said. 

But Ted’s enthusiasm failed to kindle; he 
was worried. All the following week while 
he was waiting for the proper time to uncover 
the first part of the section that had been 
laid in his absence he investigated figures, 
pondered and concluded and then tossed his 
conclusions aside only to return to them. 

On the morning when the section was 
uncovered Grimes and Edwards met Ted 
where Mike had his gang busy clearing off 
the dirt. Edwards sauntered out upon the 
clean light gray pavement. “Smooth as the 
bosom of a freshly ironed shirt,” he declared. 
“T tell you, fellows, this is as pretty a bit of 
work as there is on the job.” 

“A mighty good job!” said Grimes, kneel- 
ing in the dirt to sight critically across the 
pavement. 

“Yes,” agreed Ted, “on the surface.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Edwards in 
astonishment. 

“I mean,” replied Ted quietly, “that be- 
neath the surface it’s just plain rotten!” 

Dick Edwards’s eyes became narrow, but 
his voice was genial. “Well, come on, Ted,” 
he said, “let’s end all this melodrama. Ex- 
plain!” 

“T think I'll ask you to do the explaining, 
Dick. I’ve been waiting all this week to ask 
you a few questions that have been troubling 
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“Well, let’s hear ’em!” 

“Perhaps you can tell me how it happens 
that on this particular run a given amount 
of materials has done one and a half times 
the usual amount of work.” 

Edwards leisurely cupped a match in his 
hand and relighted his cigar. “Where do you 
get that stuff?” he asked, laughing good- 
humoredly. 

“Right here.” And Ted drew forth his note- 
book. “Here is a record of all materials re- 
ceived during the three weeks I was gone. 
In ordinary circumstances they were enough 
for a run of seven thousand feet; you have 
used them to make a run of more than ten 
thousand feet. How do you explain that?” 

“By claiming error either in your figures 
or your information,” Edwards replied com- 
placently. “There’s no other way.” 

“Do you,” demanded Ted, “seriously expect 


**Price!’’ cried Ted. ‘‘ You 
tried to buy me once before, 
and I kept still about it’’ 
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me to believe that this pave- 
ment is eight inches thick ?” 

“Believe it or not,” an- 
swered the superintendent 
easily. “That’s what it is, of 
course. We try to do every- 
thing right.” 

Ted jerked off his cap nerv- 
ously and ran his fingers 
through his thick red shock 
of hair. He looked absurdly 
young and raw. But he was 
not blushing now; he had 
turned white. “You'll have to 
prove that to me!” he said. 

“All right,” Edwards re- 
plied in the patient manner 
of a person who humors an 
unreasonable child. “How 
shall we prove it? Dig down 
through ?” 

“Exactly,” answered Ted. 
“That is the only way.” 

“Surely, Pinky,” began 
Grimes, “you don’t mean —” 

“Yes, I do!” Ted exclaimed 
hotly and turned to Edwards. 
“Where shall we make the 
test ?” 

Edwards spread out his 
hands invitingly. “Anywhere.” 

“Then we'll save ourselves 
the time and trouble by using 
the procf that I found yes- 
terday,” replied Ted and led 
the way ten or fifteen feet 
down the road. “There!” he 
said, pointing to a small hole 
in the pavement. 

Edwards shrugged his 
shoulders and turned away 
with an air of injured 
innocence. 

Grimes, bending over the hole, was meas- 
uring the depth of the pavement with his 
pencil. “Only about four inches!” he ex- 
claimed. “Not a bit over. Well, the—the dirty 
crooks!” 

“How’d you come to let them get by with 
it, Grimes?” Ted asked him. 

“1?” Grimes asked in astonishment. “Great 
guns, Ted, I didn’t know anything about 
this!” 

“The state was paying you to know about 
it, wasn’t it?” 

“Oh, in a way. But you see there was so 
much for me to look after all at once when 
you were gone, and—well, to tell the truth, 
I wasn’t round here much. This was such 
easy going that I thought Mike was capable 
of handling it. I devoted almost all my time 
to the earthwork on the other sections.” 

“H’m, I understand,” said Ted. “You 
stayed at the other end of the job. Consider- 
ation, one roadster?” 

“Oh, come now, Ted,” interrupted Edwards 
as he rejoined them. “Don’t be nasty about 
this. Mike has tried to put something over; 
that’s the size of it. We’re sorry it happened. 
It’s our aim to do everything right. We’ll 
rebuild this section, of course. We can’t afford 
to let anything like this happen.” 

“Not if it’s going to get out,” said Ted. 

“Oh, of course we must keep it dark. Now 
you fellows name your own price —” 

“Price!” cried Ted. “You tried to buy me 
once before, and I kept still about it. This 
whole disgusting business isn’t much to my 
credit. It may mean my job, but just the 
same the state is going to hear about it! Oh, 
yes, I think you’ll rebuild, all right!” 

It was some time later that Ted stood in 
the office of the district engineer for the 
State Highway Department. He flushed to 
the roots of his hair as he told of the thin 
pavement. As Mr. Nichols listened he smiled 
in a peculiar manner that made Ted remember 
the day last winter when he stood in front 
of the man. Mr. Nichols was fumbling in a 
drawer in his desk; he drew out a set of 
expense-account sheets and studied them. His 
smile became almost a grin. 

“They’re crooks, sir, that Baird Construc- 
tion Company,” Ted finished. “Just plain, 
unscrupulous crooks!” 

-“Oh, sure,” agreed Mr. Nichols. “I knew 
that when I sent you out there. They’ve been 
doing county work for years and have un- 
doubtedly been buying the commissioners. All 
I lacked was concrete proof of the fact. I sent 
you out there to get it, and you’ve suc- 
ceeded.” 

. “I’m afraid I don’t quite understand,” said 
ed. 

“Do you happen to remember a dinner of 
tough roast beef, greasy potatoes and soggy 
pastry that was set in front of you and half 
a dozen other fellows one day when you were 
in Lockley last spring, making a survey? It 
was in that dinky restaurant on the corner.” 
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Ted shook his head. “I don’t remember 
that particular meal,” he replied. 

“Well, I mentioned that one because I was 
there myself, at the other end of the room. 
The only good thing about the meal was the 
price. It was thirty-five cents.” 

“Meals are always thirty-five cents at that 
restaurant,” said Ted. 

“Ves.” Mr. Nichols ran his finger down one 
of the sheets. “Here it is, you see, on your 
expense account—‘One dinner, 35 cents.’ Well, 
and here is the same item on the other—er— 
swindle sheets, ‘One dinner, 60 cents.’ Again, 
‘One dinner, 75 cents’; ‘One dinner, 85 cents.’ 
Here’s another, ‘One dinner, 95 cents.’ 

“Most of the fellows,” continued Mr. 
Nichols, “made money on that dinner. It was 
safe enough. The state could not question the 
items; they were plausible. But the discrep- 
ancy between the price you gave and the 
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prices the other fellows gave furnished me 
with a clue. Of course I had noticed that 
your expense account always was from ten 
to fifteen dollars less than that of most of 
the other men, and I guessed why. Well, then 
I reasoned that a fellow who had a conscience 
that wouldn’t let him cheat the state out of 
a penny when no one but himself was likely 
ever to know about it wasn’t the kind who 
would sell himself to the Baird Construction 
Company. Pretty good hunch, eh, Ted?” 

Ted flushed a little deeper, but there was a 
glad light in his eyes as he lifted them and 
met those of Mr. Nichols. 

“The state can’t offer you any such rake-off 
as the Bairds offered you, my boy,” Mr. 
Nichols continued with a sudden smile, “but 
it can promote its men according to ability 
and—well, the first of the month isn’t far off. 
Watch for your pay check.” 


NO QUARTER 


‘fy Grace Margaret Gallaher 


ran across the tennis court, fluttered 

the leaves of a book that was lying on 
the ground, snatched at the hair ribbons 
of the spectators at the basket-ball game and 
finally frisked off the hat of one of them and 
whirled it to the ground. The owner of the 
hat sprang from the bench where she was 
seated and ran to recover it. The girl on the 
other end of the bench started after it also 
—a rare act of helpfulness for Emily Preston. 

But the first girl caught it up in one long 
swoop of her crutches. “Captured!” she cried 
and laughed up at the other. 

“T never saw that she was lame till she 
got up,” Emily murmured to Ethel Dick- 
inson, the girl next her, when she had re- 
turned to her seat. 

“Oh, Silvia Vaughn never needs any help. 
She’s been lame ever since she was little 
some kind of runaway accident,—and she 
knows how to manage and get round won- 
derfully.” 

Emily, who was new at St. Barbara’s, 
turned her slow, rather cold glance upon the 
alert figure and gay face of the lame girl. 
“She doesn’t look lame,” she murmured. 
“How she must hate it!” 

Her friend stared. “She’s never said so,” 
she replied thoughtfully. 

The minute the game of basket ball was 
finished members of the teams gathered round 
Silvia with eager questions. “Do I get away 
from my guard better, Silvia?” “Are we im- 
proving about bunching?” The words seemed 
to tumble over one another. 

“She doesn’t play basket ball?” questioned 
Emily again of Ethel Dickinson. 

“She could if she weren’t lame, for she 
knows more about the game than any girl 
in school.” 

At the entrance to the main building a 
group of four or five girls, all talking ear- 
nestly, blocked the way; but when they saw 
Silvia skipping along on her crutches they at 
once separated and hailed her. “Sil, you must 
stop a minute to tell me about my part; I 
can’t get the hang of it.” “But first you must 
see if my costume’s the thing for that kind 
of play or —” 

“She doesn’t act ?” asked Emily with grow- 
ing wonder. 

“She could if she weren’t lame, poor dear!” 

“No, Sally; no, Jean,” Silvia replied, twist- 
ing away from their detaining hands. “I can’t 
stop one single second. I have just thirty 
minutes in which to finish my chemistry 
before dinner. To-day’s the last call.” 

“Why, child of goodness, the time was up 
yesterday !” Jean cried. 

“It wasn’t; the date is the sixteenth.” 

“Well, to-day’s the seventeenth!” 

“Ts it really?” asked Silvia. “Goodness! 
Then I'll have to throw myself upon the 
mercy of Dr. Brownlee right this instant.” 

She tip-tapped up the stairs to the chemis- 
try department, halted on the landing to 
catch her breath and gain courage and then 
knocked softly at the door. 

Dr. Brownlee received her stiffly and lis- 
tened to her explanation with evident dis- 
approval. “Have you no calendar in your 
room, Miss Vaughn?” he asked. 

Silvia colored. “I have,” she answered 
quietly, “only you see I forgot to tear off the 
leaf; so I thought that to-day was still 
Wednesday, the sixteenth.” 

“Even if this were the correct day, I can- 
not call the postponement of your topic till 
the last minute a scholarly habit. I see no 


A GAY little wind leaped out of the wood, 


we have not earned fairly by our merits. We 
must fight always against ourselves; we must 
cry to ourselves always, ‘No quarter!’ ” 

Silvia drew in her breath sharply. It had 
been hard to refuse Dr. Brownlee’s favor. 
“T have tried, dad,” she whispered; “indeed 
I have, but it’s a terribly hard pull.” 

The long summer holidays were just over, 
and the little corner of the village in which 
St. Barbara’s was situated was crowded with 
girls returning to school. A slender, eager 
figure stepped from a train that had just 
come in, and walked with graceful ease 
toward a group of girls. 

“Tt isn’t—it is!” “Silvia Vaughn!” “Silvy, 
whatever has happened?” Jean, Sally and 
the others ail cried together. 

“Indeed it is I. Don’t squeeze me quite to 
pieces.” Silvia swayed a little in the rush of 
their embraces. 

“And you never told me!” cried Ethel 
Dickinson reproachfully. 

“T never told a soul, Dick. Just after school 
closed in June father heard of a wonderful 
surgeon in Europe; so he took the whole 
family over there at once. At first the doctor 
couldn’t tell whether he would be able to 
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‘*I’m tired of being nobody and doing nothing ’’ 


reason for allowing you an extension of 
time in which to do your work.” 

Silvia stood up, and as she did so her foot 
struck her crutches, which she had laid beside 
her on the floor. 

Instantly Dr. Brownlee’s bleak expression 
softened. “Ah—eh—Miss Vaughn, the two 
laboratories are on different floors. Of course 
you have been forced to give more time and 
effort than other students. You may have till 
to-morrow noon to complete your topic.” 

The color fled from Silvia’s cheeks, and her 
lips quivered; but her eyes met those of the 
man unflinchingly. “Thank you very much, 
Dr. Brownlee,” she said; “the laboratory 
work is no more difficult for me than for any 
other girl in the course. I cannot accept an 
extension that way.” 

Although her voice was low and gentle, 
Dr. Brownlee recognized a quality in it that 
checked discussion. “Very well, Miss Vaughn,” 
he said in a kindly tone, “your topic will be 
received to-morrow, but lowered in mark 
for being late.” 

A moment afterwards Silvia stood by the 
window on the landing and gazed out upon 
the campus. In the light of the golden sunset 
all that was real faded from her, and she 
saw a large dim library in which her father 
sat with a shade over his eyes; she herself, 
seated in a little pool of light on the 
floor beside her crutches, was read- 
ing aloud to him or writing from 
his dictation. How often he had said 
to her, “You and I, Silvia, must be 
careful that the kindness of the 
world does not spoil us. We must 
never accept for our infirmities what 





cure me, and I hesitated to write until he 
was sure. Then the treatment was—well, 
awful, and I couldn’t write. Then when we 
were certain I wanted the fun of a grand 
surprise.” 

“Can you really walk anywhere?” asked 
Jean in amazement. 

“And run and skate and do all sorts of 

things, when I’m just a little stronger. Come 
on now.” 
- In all St. Barbara’s no girl was quite so 
happy that fall as Silvia Vaughn. The sweet 
independence of doing everything for herself, 
the joy of using her body as she willed, the 
rapture of victorious physical effort—all that 
was hers. Her cheeks became brown, her eyes 
grew bright, and she whistled and sang at 
all hours. 

Yet as fall drew on to winter and win- 
ter lightened toward spring, disappointment 
dimmed her happiness. Although her cure 
was complete, she could attain perfect strength 
only after slow months of patience. She could 
not skate far, or run fast, or play tennis or 
basket ball, as she had confidently predicted. 
It seemed that she was not to be like other 
girls after all. 

One dreary, dripping day in early spring 
she sat on the floor beside her slowly dying 
fire, thinking forlornly of the setbacks of the 
winter. The selections for spring 
games had been made the night be- 
fore, and the water-polo, tennis and 
basket-ball teams had been chosen. 
How she longed to be even a sub- 
stitute on one of them! She leaned 
her arms on the edge of a chair, and 
two little tears crept into her eyes. 
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“IT say, Sil— Why, whatever!” exclaimed 
Ethel Dickinson, who had suddenly entered 
the room. 

“I’m tired of being nobody and doing 
nothing.” 

“Why, you ungrateful toad!” Ethel was on 
the floor beside her. “Head of your class, 
editor of the Barbarian, essays —” 

“Oh, I don’t mean things like that! I want 
to skate like Emily Preston, or play basket 
ball like Jean, or tennis like Esther Wright, 
or oan 

“For goodness’ sake! Emily is in a class by 
herself; school never had such a skater! And 
Jean is a wonder.” 

“T want to be a wonder too. I want to do 
something, I tell you.” 

Ethel’s heart ached with sympathy, but 
there seemed to be nothing to say. After an 
uncomfortable pause she tried to turn the 
subject. “Are you going to the Alumne Camp 
election? This is the night, you know.” 

“It is? I’d forgotten. Whom do the girls 
want, Dick ?” 

“Why, Emily Preston, I guess.” 

“What does everyone see in her?” 

“She’s a strong, clever girl.” 

“Strong, yes, as strong as steel and as cold 
and hard.” 

“Well, maybe she won't be elected,” Ethel 
answered; “or if she is, won’t go.” 

“Any girl would love to go. The camp is at 
a beautiful spot, and you have canoeing and 
sailing and swimming all the time. Janet 
Pherson told me so.” 

Ethel was silent for a few moments; then 
she got to her feet abruptly. “I have to 
bounce along now to my Greek,” she said. 

Out in the corridor Ethel charged in upon 
Jean and Alice Underwood. “I’ve got a 
plan!” she cried. “I want you to vote for 
Silvia for Alumnz Camp member to-night. 
Will you?” 

Both Jean and Alice, who were good 
friends of Silvia’s, hesitated. “She couldn’t 
stand roughing it,” said Jean. 

“She could too, and she’d love it. You 
know poor little Silvia has never had any 
real fun like that. She won’t have to plunge 
into sports. All she need do is just live out- 
doors and go to the meetings.” 

“I’d about decided to vote for Emily Pres- 
ton,” said Alice. “She’s the girl we need.” 

“She’s not one bit brighter than Silvia, 
and not half so sweet, and you know it.” 

“Keep calm, Dicky,” Jean cautioned; “Sil- 
via’s a dear, but Emily does get things done.” 

Ethel flashed out into another room. “You, 
Mary Leeds and Katherine Sawtelle, vote 
for Silvia Vaughn for member of Alumnz 
Camp.” 

That night_all the school gathered in Room 
N to vote. The Alumnz Camp was a society 
composed of two members from each class 
of graduates and one member from the senior 
class at school. Every June just after com- 
mencement the members met for a week at 
camp. There all the younger members joined 
in outdoor sports, and good fellowship among 
the graduates was thus increased. But even 
more important than good fellowship were 
the meetings that were held every day to 
consider how the school could be improved 
and how it could best aid in outside educa- 
tional and charitable work. The accommoda- 
tions of the camp were limited; only the 
members who were elected could go. 

The president of self-government rapped 
with her gavel and a few moments later an- 
nounced, “Nominations for Alumne Camp 
member are in order.” 

Instantly Mary Leeds was on her feet. “I 
nominate Emily Preston!” she cried. 

Like a flash Alice Underwood said, “I 
nominate Silvia Vaughn!” © 

A third voice called, “I nominate Esther 
Wright!” 

The last name was a surprise, for no one 
had thought of Esther. In a daze Silvia left 
the room and went back to her study. She 
had never dreamed that she would be nomi- 
nated, and yet she suddenly wanted this thing 
more than anything in the world. She had 
never “done” anything in her whole life, and 
here was her beautiful opportunity. “I know 
I can help the school too,” she thought. 

She tried to study, but her restlessness was 
so great that she could not fix her mind on 
any book. After a long time she heard girls 
trooping by her room. They were talking 
excitedly, but she could not distinguish what 
they were saying. What had happened? Silvia 
waited, trembling. . 

Ethel, Jean and Alice burst in on her. “It’s 
a tie!” cried Jean. “You and Emily got 
exactly the same number of votes, and Esther 
got twenty-four. Now it all has to be voted 
over next week, and the one who catches the 
most of those votes for Esther wins.” 

“Jean,” said Silvia, taking her friend by 
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the shoulders, “your head is on fast; tell me, 
what do the girls see in Emily that they want 
her? She’s so cold that she repels me.” 

“It’s her strength, Silvia,” Jean answered 
soberly. “When Emily puts her shoulder up 
against anything and pushes, something al- 
ways gives!” 

Later when Silvia followed her friends into 
the corridor to say good night she ran into 
Emily herself. “Oh!” she said eagerly. “Emily, 
you and I are rivals, but we can remain 
friends too, can’t we?” She held out her hand. 

Emily, looking very tall and powerful and 
solid beside slim, flamelike Silvia, smiled and 
took the offered hand in a quiet grasp. “Of 
course,” she replied, and her tone was as 
noncommittal as her smile. 

They looked at each other for a moment; 
Silvia’s small vivid face was flushed; Emily’s 
was as calm and imposing as ever. They 
parted without another word. 

“She may be big and fine,” thought Silvia 
as she hurried to bed, “but she makes my 
blood freeze.” 

That week seemed to Silvia to be made up 
of three times the usual number of days. She 
would not speak of the election even to her 
nearest friends, but she could not fail to dis- 
cover that Jean and Ethel were electioneering 
in her behalf. 

At last the lagging week was ended; that 
night the voting would begin. Early in the 
afternoon, which was cold and rainy, Silvia 
started to the gymnasium to work off a fit 
of fidgets. Two sophomores padded along 
ahead of her, quite unaware that she was 
behind. “Last year,” one was saying, “my 
sister was Alumnz Camp member from her 
class,—she was graduated six years ago,—and 
she told me that at the meetings the girl 
from school was always talked down by the 
other members.” 

Silvia’s heart fluttered. 

“Then,” replied the other sophomore, 
“Emily Preston is the one we want, isn’t she? 
Nobody could ever talk her down.” 

Silvia shrank back, but she heard the other 
girl’s reply. “Yes, she’s great! She has cour- 
age, strength and leadership.” 

Silvia took the first bypath; she had lost 
her desire to go to the gymnasium. She 
wanted to be out in the cool air where she 
could think clearly. “Emily Preston shan’t 
go!” she said to herself. “She’s had every- 
thing always—a tennis prize, the skating 
championship, and she’s on all the teams. She 
doesn’t need this. I’ve worked hard for school, 
and I know that I can hold out for the real 
good of it at camp.” 

Jean and Sally appeared round a bend in 
the path. “You’re as good as elected, Sil!” 
cried Sally jubilantly. 

“You’re the fellow school wants,” said 
Jean, laughing. 

Silvia laughed also, although she could not 
speak. Well, she thought, what if Emily did 
have a power to fight that she herself lacked ? 
School knew the girl who best represented 
its spirit and ideals. She would let no thought 
of Emily mar her happiness. Presently she 
left her friends and slipped into the library. 
At that hour it was almost deserted, but over 
by the fire Alice Underwood and two juniors 
were talking in whispers. They did not hear 
Silvia as she went for a book in the alcove 
behind them. 

“T was going to vote for Emily,” one of the 
juniors whispered, “but since you put it like 
that, Alice—her lameness’ keeping her away 
- any fun, and camp’s being just great 
or Pm 

Silvia glided away with a great fear in her 
heart. So that was the electioneering talk of 
her friends! She trembled, and then, limping 
slightly, as she always did when she was very 
tired, she left the library. In her own room 
she lay flat on the bed and buried her head 
in the pillows. 

Finally, she stood up, turned on the light 
and went to the mirror to brush her hair. 
“Silvia Vaurhn,” she said, “you can’t let 
school give you that great big honor just 
because you once couldn’t race and jump; 
it’s meant for a stronger girl than you. No 
quarter, Silvy, no quarter!” She opened her 
door and walked out quietly to chapel. 

That night while the election seethed and 
bubbled in Room N she studied calmly by 
herself. 

Suddenly there was a noise of flying feet 
and high voices, and then the girls burst in 
upon her. “You’ve won!” “Twenty votes 
ahead of Emily!” 

_A great thrill of delight leaped through 
Silvia’s whole body and then died away. “The 
meeting isn’t over, is it?” she asked. 

_ “Why, no,” the girls replied, much aston- 
ished at her coolness; “they’re busy voting 
the money now for expenses.” 

\ moment later Silvia was standing in the 





doorway of Room N. “The president?” she 
said. Her voice was quiet, and her eyes were 
big and soft and bright as if with liquid fire. 

“Silvia Vaughn ?” said the president. 

“I appreciate very, very much the honor 
that school has shown me in making me 
Alumnz Camp member. I should enjoy the 
week up there tremendously.” She hesitated 
a little; the next part was difficult to say. 
“But,” she added suddenly, “I can’t go this 
summer. I truly can’t, and I know that you 
won’t urge me to go.” She looked slender 
and delicate, and the color was gone from her 
cheeks. 

A murmur of what they felt was sympa- 
thetic understanding sounded among the girls. 


BASEBALL: 


THE COMPANION FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


Silvia began again, “I move, therefore, that 
the secretary be instructed to cast a unani- 
mous vote for Emily Preston.” 

“Second it!” several girls cried without 
hesitation. 

The vote was taken quickly, and the secre- 
tary acted. 

Emily Preston was on her feet. Silvia, 
gazing at her, saw nothing of coldness in her 
face. She looked oddly -excited, and her 
breath came unevenly. “And I move,” she 
cried, “that the secretary be instructed to 
cast a unanimous vote for our first gradu- 
ate member a year from this time and that 
that member be Silvia Vaughn!” 

And the vote went through with a cheer. 


AS IT IS 


® %y Horace Chadbourne ® 





TT 


**All up for the seventh!’’ 


T makes little or no difference whether you 
are astraddle the top rail of a stake-and- 
bunk fence at the Sand Farm at Harmony, 

Maine, or are perched in the top row of the 
new Washington Memorial Stadium at Seat- 
tle; if the game is baseball and you are an 
American, you are thoroughly enjoying your- 
self. You know too that spectators just as 
interested and appreciative as you are watch- 
ing games at San Antonio and New Orleans, 
at Chicago and Cleveland, at Boston and 
New York and perhaps out behind the phos- 
phate mill at Totty’s Bend, Tennessee. The 
astonishing thing is that so many millions of 
people understand enough of such an intri- 
cate game to enjoy it thoroughly. North, 
south, east or west, irrespective of creed or 
color, a fan is a fan, for, no matter what his 
other learning may be, he can pass an exam- 
ination on the technicalities of baseball. Of 
the younger men it is hard to imagine that 
one out of a dozen would fail to understand 
the newspaper report of a baseball game— 
rather meaningless jargon to an Englishman. 
It is not hard, however, to imagine the large 
proportion of the newspaper-reading popula- 
tion that would howl with indignation if 
those same un-English screeds were reduced 
to the informative simplicity of a box score. 

Baseball is our own American game, and 

we like it. We like it because we have been 
brought up on it ever since we could play 
“pass,” “three old cat,” “first bounce is out” 
and “scrub.” We like it because school cham- 
pionships were won and lost by it, and be- 
cause the whole joy of a college year seemed 
to depend on an exciting commencement 
game that worked itself out to the heart- 
rending climax of a three-to-two score in the 
last half of the ninth inning, with two out 
and men on second and third. We like it at 
any time and at any ball park because we 
can see eighteen or twenty keen-witted, 
quick-moving athletes making a spectacle 
that is better than a circus. 





Moreover, we can see baseball whether we 
are astraddle the stake-and-bunk bleachers 


.at Harmony or are perched in the aviation 


row at Seattle. We.can see the local “Babe” 
pick up his bat, tap the dirt off his cleats with 
it, rub his hands on his shirt front, shoulder 
the club and advance to the plate with a 
mien that, to put it mildly, is absolutely 
antagonistic to the opposing pitcher. We can 
see the pitcher jerk down his cap, hitch up 
his belt, toe the rubber, glance round to 
refresh his mind on the general situation, 
perhaps motion an outfielder a few feet 
toward the tall grass near the centre-field 
fence and then wind himself into an acrobatic 





knot and throw the ball. We can see the 
runner at third base standing tense and 
poised on his toes about eight feet off the bag, 
ready to do any one of four or five things 
and sure, whatever he does, to electrify the 
crowd. 

In fact, it makes not the slightest difference 
whether we look or whether we listen; in 
either event we perceive action or the inten- 
tion to act. The variety in both in the plan- 
ning and in the acting is satisfying, and the 
players are spread out so that we can con- 
centrate our attention on any individual or 
on any play. It is doubtful whether a foot- 
ball coach ten feet from the scrimmage can 
see half so much of a football play as an 
ordinary fan can see of baseball. At any rate 
the fan thinks that he knows what is going 
on and is quite willing to maintain his con- 
viction with anyone from the umpire to an 
equally certain and excited neighbor. 





All in all it is the suspense of baseball and 
the almost absolute certainty that the game 
will reach a clear and indisputable decision 
that makes the sport what it is. Something is 
likely to happen at any minute, something 
indeed that will change the whole tenor of 
the game. Every pitched ball carries with it 
such a number of possibilities for immediate 
action that no one can say with certainty 
what the next scene in the kaleidoscopic 
drama will be. Few spectators like to indulge 
themselves in the really pleasant pastime of 
scoring, since the very act of fixing the atten- 
tion on the score card long enough to indicate 
a play deprives them of interesting and lively 
motion and every now and then of some 
really important or critical incident. From the 
moment the umpire calls, “Batter up!” in 
the first inning until the last man is out 
in the ninth something is going on all the 
time, and anything may happen. The sus- 
pense is awful. 

Yet when it is all over it is all over. We 
do not have to come back to-morrow to see 
the semifinals, and the next day to see the 
finals; nor do we have to go home at night 
to speculate how the champion batsman is 
to be bowled out another day at last. Rare 
the game of baseball that continues at a tie 
until it is called on account of darkness. It 
suits our American temperament to see an 
intricate and exciting match and to see it end, 
irredeemably decided once and for all. 

Those are only the scantiest of funda- 
mental reasons why all America pays its 
money for seats at the game. But why is it 
that any American father instantly throws 
out his chest and acts like a parent of dis- 
tinction just as soon as a youthful Jimmy 
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first announces, “Pa, I’m going to play third 
base on our school team”? Probably at that 
moment dad really knows that Jimmy has 
“arrived,” or at least has got himself in for 
a course of sprouts that will put him into a 
position to “arrive” sometime somewhere. 





Every mother, too, ought to rejoice when 
she knows that her boy is a member of his 
school or college team. She ought to under- 
stand that when he is “in baseball training” 
he is experiencing a discipline of mind and 
body more strict than that of any programme 
of school or faculty. She ought to know that 
he is engaged in a good, wholesome sport 
that taxes and develops to the utmost quick 
thinking and quick acting, that puts a pre- 
mium on qualities of heart and courage, and 
that teaches self-reliance and the value of 
initiative as no schoolroom has ever taught 
them or ever can teach them. Moreover, she 
should be happy in the realization that he is 
having a good time, for in spite of all its 
demands baseball never is lacking in_fun. 

It is possible to cite interesting examples 
of the benefits of baseball as sport and exer- 
cise, and to show that it takes the stoop out 
of a boy’s shoulders and puts clean, honest 
muscle all over his frame; it is possible to 
demonstrate that a boy’s continuous effort 
to subordinate self to the united and har- 
monious action of his team is the very mar- 
row of idealism. There is evidence enough in 
favor of baseball to convince almost anyone 
of its merits. And it does convince Jimmy’s 
dad when Jimmy “makes” the team, and 
probably it convinces Jimmy’s mother also, 
as it should. 

Yet in conventional argument one charge 
persists that is surely derogatory to the game. 
Baseball, say the unfriendly critics, is per- 
meated with professionalism and professional 
tactics that are at variance with the best con- 
ception of sportsmanship. “I prefer that my 
boy should row or play tennis or golf; base- 
ball is just off-color.” Probably you will hear 
such a complaint from the man whose son 
cannot “make” a team; but, leaving the man’s 
son out of account, he has an argument that 
is worth examining. A glance at the history 
of baseball and its progress will show whether 
the reasoning is sound. 

Sometime in the fifties, emerging from 
other games with bat and ball, baseball ap- 
peared. The game was chiefly confined to 
local nines; occasionally it was played at 
the colleges. Not many years passed, how- 
ever, before it grew in popular favor, and 
then men adapted it to money-making ven- 
tures; the most skillful players were offered 
pay for their services, leagues were formed, 
and the gambling and betting fraternity 
dragged all their vices into the game. After 
the Civil War the leading ball clubs, gathered 
in convention in Philadelphia, made a move 
to rid baseball of some of its worst evils, 
notably the selling of games. In 1875 the 
National League of eight clubs came into 
existence, and six years later came the Amer- 
ican Association. Meanwhile the rules of play 
changed greatly, for the game had constantly 
to be corrected either to use or to prevent 
shrewd innovations and tricks that the schem- 
ing athletes devised. To a considerable degree, 
therefore, professional development of base- 
ball early established the practice of outwit- 
ting the rules. For example, the rule that a 
base runner was out if struck with the ball 
when he was off base had to be abolished, 
for a baseman, instead of touching a runner 
with the ball, would often “soak” him at 
short range. Once the rules forbade a sub- 
stitute’s taking a place in the game except 
when a player was injured. A pitcher who 
lost control of himself had to take the con- 
sequences; but it was not long before a 
pitcher who was being batted hard would 
feign injury; perhaps his team mates would 
even have to carry him off the field for a 
supposed sprained ankle. So came the rule 
that a captain could make a substitution at 
any time. 

Or consider the balk rules. Years ago when 
a pitcher was permitted to make a false 
motion to deceive the base runner into think- 
ing that he was going to pitch the ball to the 
plate base runners did not dare to take much 
of a lead, and they very seldom stole bases. 
So came the balk rule that forbids a pitcher’s 
starting to throw to the plate or to first base 
without completing the throw. Immediately 
pitchers began to develop a so-called balk 
motion that until the moment of delivery 
leaves everyone in doubt whether the ball 
will go toward first base or toward the 
plate. As it happens, the pitcher’s balk motion 
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furnishes a nice adjustment in the game. 
Without a balk rule a base runner would 
hardly ever be able to steal a base, but unless 
a pitcher has a deceptive balk motion a good 
base runner can get so long a lead toward 
second that the catcher cannot throw him out 
there. 

Perhaps a better example of the schemes 
of players to outwit the rules is the story of 
the infield fly. It was discovered that when 
there were runners on first and second bases 
and not more than one out a double play 
was almost sure to result when the batsman 
knocked a pop fly to the infield. If the run- 
ners held to their bases in expectation of the 
ball’s being caught, the infielder could make 
an easy double play by muffing the ball and 
then throwing to the third baseman, who in 
turn would throw to second. Or if either of 
the runners anticipated the trick and took 
a long lead from his base, the infielder could 
catch the ball and complete the double play 
on one of the erring base runners. So came 
the rule that a batsman who knocks an infield 
fly before two are out and when first and 
second bases are occupied is out merely by 
the umpire’s announcement that the ball is 
an infield fly; it does not need to be caught. 

In the beginning the rule did not define 
the infield fly, and the famous Boston out- 
fielders Hugh Duffy and Tom McCarthy 
thought out a way to beat the rule. Whenever 
the batter knocked &n infield fly one or the 
other would dash in from the outfield, and 
try to get under the ball. If he succeeded in 
doing so, perhaps he would muff it and 
double up both base runners; he would de- 
clare that the ball was not an infield fly, 
because an outfielder had handled it. Another 
season the rule was modified. 

Indeed, if anyone will take the trouble to 
read the rules of baseball, he cannot fail to 
notice the precision of the definition of every 
one of them. Whether it be to define the kind 
of shoe that must be worn, or how a man 
must take his position at bat, or in what 
manner a fielder must catch a ball, or what 
not, the reflection of some long-ago evasion 
of the rules is there for the reader to see. 
Such is the inheritance of professionalism. 

Then there is the objection that almost 
invariably it is not amateurs but profession- 
als that teach baseball. Why that is so is 
easily apparent. The skill’: and knowledge 
necessary to coach a team successfully in so 
intricate a game as baseball is acquired only 
with years of experience. The requisite skill 
to teach the technique of play would hardly 
be found in an amateur player who had not 
been an outstanding member of a college 
team. But in most cases college players who 
are willing to coach a school team are willing 
also to play professional baseball at several 
times the meagre school salary. And the 
larger colleges that can afford to pay a coach 
well are also bound by the keen competition 
among them to get the best coaches obtain- 
able, who usually are professionals of many 
years’ experience, though too old to hold 
their places in major-league ranks. It comes 
about naturally, therefore, that available 
amateur coaches are not very good, and that 
there is always a large supply of older pro- 
fessionals who are only too eager to get a 
job at coaching at any sort of living wage. 





Baseball, then, is a young game developed 
by professionals whose lead for obvious rea- 
sons amateurs have seen fit to follow. The 
technique of play was worked out in the 
professional game, and until recently the 
knowledge has- been closely guarded and 
unavailable except to those players who had 
been through the professional mill. There are 
as many things to know and to be able to 
accomplish in the “science” of batting or 
base running or of fielding as there are in 
many real professions. Indeed, it would not 
be too venturesome to say that a professional 
ball player of a few years’ experience has 
assimilated as much of his particular kind 
of knowledge as a young doctor or a lawyer 
has assimilated in medicine or in law. 

But professional coaching is not necessarily 
shot through, as some people are pleased to 
infer, with the teaching of unsportsmanlike 
tactics. “Win at any price” may be the prin- 
ciple followed in the leagues, within the limit 
of what the umpire and the spectators will 
put up with; but from the amateur sports- 
man’s point of view that is a low standard. 
And it is not the standard at the present time 
in our schools and colleges, no matter what 
the digressions have been in previous years. 

By the very sins that have been committed 
against baseball the game has worked itself 


THE COMPANION FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


out into a sport of extraordinary balance. The 
extent of the playing field, the distance be- 
tween the bases, the size and weight of the 
bat and the ball, the time that it takes a 
good fielder to make a play, or a good runner 
to reach a base, and so on indefinitely, are 
circumstances that lend themselves to making 
the game what it is, one of peculiar suspense. 
It is an even chance so much of the time that 
you can see pure merit in almost every play. 
If it isn’t the batter who hits well, then it is 
the fielder who makes a good catch, or the 
pitcher who throws a deceptive curve, or the 
base coacher who saves a runner from being 
tagged, or the manager who with wise strat- 
egy directs an unexpected attack. The game 
calls for nothing if not for action and quick 
thinking; there is always something to ap- 
plaud. And the reason is that baseball has 
had a professional development in both 
method and technique. A clumsy game that 
for a century or two would have done with 
little change for amateur uses has in a com- 
paratively few years found such a nice bal- 
ance that it is easily the delight and even 
craze of millions. 

However, the game has now almost if not 
quite reached its final form. Adventurous 
spirits find it next to impossible to imagine 
a single innovation that could defeat the 


present rules; so professionals are busy with 
one thing alone—to play the game as it is 
and to play it better. 

That is what amateur teams are doing 
too, with the best help available, which is 
professional coaches. Moreover, professional 
coaches are fast learning the difference be- 
tween the spirit of school and college playing 
fields and that of league diamonds. Rattling 
the pitcher, maligning an opposing player to 
make him angry, running into basemen with 
intent to do them injury, attracting the atten- 
tion of a batsman so that the pitcher may 
throw when he is not looking and similar 
unsportsmanlike tricks are no longer in vogue. 
Although athletic committees demand a high 
degree of expertness in their coaches, they 
demand also an attitude of mind compatible 
with the best spirit of play at their institu- 
tions. An applicant for a coaching job at a 
school or at a college who could not show in 
preliminary conversations that he had the 
proper spirit would receive no further con- 
sideration from a right-minded committee. 
The whole control of the matter is with the 
colleges themselves; what they insist on they 
will get, for the ordinary professional athlete 
knows quite well on which side his bread is 
buttered. More remarkable even, the colleges 
that have undertaken of late to encourage 
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their professional baseball coaches in the 
cause of better sportsmanship have found 
receptive auditors. What the professional ball 
player wants to teach is technique and legiti-. 
mate field strategy; he is content to let the 
men determine their own spirit of play. 

Really baseball has “arrived.” It is a spec- 
tacle for all the people; it makes demands of 
the players for those qualities that are most 
admirable in young men, adapts itself readily 
to the sportsmanship of either amateur or 
professional and, best of all, is so complex 
and difficult to learn to play well that it has 
a peculiar dignity all its own. 

An old-timer had wandered into the acad- 
emy grounds to watch one of those stirring 
games of school baseball that grip and rend 
the nerves and the emotions of spectators. 
A player somewhat older than the boys had 
just made a clean single, which by a dashing 
run and slide he converted into a neat double. 
The old-timer’s eyes snapped; he nudged a 
howling youngster. “Who is that player, 
sonny ?” 

“Oh, that’s Donk; he’s a teacher.” 

“A teacher ?” 

“Yes, history and math.” 

“Too bad; too bad,” the old-timer mut- 
tered sadly; “if he’d played ball, he would 
have gone far in the profession.” 


THE LAST RACE OF OLD RING NECK 


eye 


i EACHER! Teacher! There’s old Ring 
Neck! There’s our wolf out there!” 

The startling exclamations, directed 
at me as I was hearing a class in arithmetic, 
brought my school of twenty odd pupils to 
its feet. Billy and Joe Latz, twelve and fifteen 
years old respectively, were at a north win- 
dow before I could open my mouth. 

In a moment we were all gathered in groups 
at the north windows, peering out into the 
dense fog. What we saw, thirty yards away, 
was a big, light gray beast facing the school- 
house; his ears were pricked forward, and he 
evidently was interested in the sights or scents 
that had burst upon him out of the fog. In 
the background, just visible in the enveloping 
mist, his mate, a mere shadow, shifted about 
uneasily. The great, gaunt wolf stood looking 
our way for some seconds and then trotted 
indifferently off and faded with his mate into 
the fog. 

“That surely was old Ring Neck,”: reiter- 
ated Billy Latz and his brother joe; and 
several of their schoolmates nodded em- 
phatically. 

“Well,” I said, “wolves are interesting when 
they visit schools, but they’ll hardly help us 
with our lessons. Get to work now.” 

During the three weeks that I had taught 
in the upper Des Moines Valley I had heard 
much of old Ring Neck, or “the Latz wolf,” 
as many of the settlers called him. 

Jim Latz, the father of Joe and Billy, had 
caught the beast when he was a tiny whelp 
and had kept him chained up until he was 
almost two years old. The beast was a buffalo 
wolf, a variety of lighter color and greater 
size than any other member of the genus. 
Mr. Latz believed that he had a prize animal 
for some show, and that he would get a big 
price for him when he had gained his full 
growth. In a desultory way he had corre- 
sponded with animal showmen and had 
finally got an offer of forty dollars for the 
wolf, crated and delivered at the nearest rail- 
way station. 

Driving a new span of mares, the settler 
had started out with his animal; but when 
he was eight or ten miles from home the 
mares had run away, tipped over the wagon 
and smashed the crate. 

The wolf had returned to the valley and 
for a time had haunted the Latz place. The 
Latz boys had a hound named Brave, which 
had made fast friends with the wolf. When 
the hound was at hand Mr. Latz or either of 
his boys could lay hold of the wolf without 
fear of harm. Hoping to get the beast back, 
they put tempting bait into the old sod 
quarters where they had kept him, but they 
failed to catch him. And that winter the 
beast had found a mate and begun to levy 
tribute on the barnyards; calves, pigs and 
poultry he killed in numbers. He made friends 
of dogs and knew the ways of men; and 
after one or two narrow escapes he had 
grown almost superhumanly cunning in evad- 
ing guns, traps and poisons. 

He had a plain mark of identity. In his 
restless captivity a hard collar of sole leather 
had worn his neck bare to the skin, and after 
his escape the new hair that came in was so 
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The wolf’s jaws closed on his forearm 


nearly white that it made a curious, easily 
distinguishable neckband. 

Despite the efforts of others to kill the 
animal, the Latzes were always hoping to 
recapture him. They believed that old Ring 
Neck, recaptured and with his history set 
forth in the county paper, would bring a 
great sum from some big show company— 
enough perhaps to pay for all the damage 
he had done. 

It was in the wolf’s third winter of freedom 
that I made his acquaintance; and the dam- 
age that he and his mate did during the “spell 
of weather” that we had in November and 
December added a formidable charge to his 
account. For five weeks and more a dense 
fog hung over our prairies and hills. Neither 
sun nor stars were seen during the time, and 
the nights were so black that no one could 
go anywhere out of doors without a lantern. 
That was truly “wolf weather,” and old Ring 
Neck and his mate foraged wherever solid 
fastenings did not prevent their doing so. I 
had trapped buffalo wolves in my home 
county and now offered to trap wolves here. 
No one in the school neighborhood, however, 
had any traps larger than ordinary beaver 
or fox traps; so I sent home by the mail 
stage for my three double-spring “number 
fours.” 

When they came the Latz boys offered to 
furnish me with bait—rabbits, muskrats, or 
even chickens or a pig, if needed. 

I set my traps at the edge of a thicket 


near the head of a ravine that ran to the 
valley above the schoolhouse. I drove a stake 
deep into the earth; the top of it, to which 
the trap chains were fastened, I covered with 
earth. I set the traps, arranged in a triangle, 
in depressions and covered them with fallen 
leaves. All traces of fresh earth I removed. 
Then I sprinkled the traps and the ground 
round them with a strong solution of am- 
monia. I hung the bait temptingly from the 
crooked limb of an oak sapling. 

I attended to the traps, going to and from 
my boarding place on the bluffs, and the 
Latz boys kept me well supplied with fresh 
bait. In three weeks of trapping I caught one 
coyote, a small bobcat and two fine-looking 
gray foxes. But no big wolf rewarded my 
efforts. 

Then our onerous pall of soaking fog was 
displaced by a severe and prolonged blizzard. 
In bitter cold weather on the first morning 
after the storm I tramped across hard-packed 
drifts to my traps. The Latz boys were there 
before me and greeted me with whoops of 
triumph. I found them and their dog stand- 
ing beside two great wolves. One—the smaller 
one, which had been caught by two legs— 
Joe had killed with his rifle. The other was 
old Ring Neck! 

The beast, a monster of his kind, was 
lying with his nose outstretched between his 
trapped and his free leg. His eyes were hali 
closed, and the Latz collar was on his neck! 

Both boys stood holding the dog chain—or 
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perhaps I should call it a rope, for there were 
six feet of chain pieced out with a longer 
length of rope. They told me that the big 
wolf had not moved a muscle since they had 
found him lying there. After the shot that 
had killed his mate, Brave, the hound, had 
approached his old friend and, licking his 
face amicably, had sat down beside him with 
a coaxing whine. 

The trapped beast had surrendered to his 
former masters without a struggle. Joe had 
approached beside the dog and, putting his 
hand on the wolf’s head, had buckled the 
collar round his neck. 

Stretched upon the snow, inert as he lay, 
old Ring Neck looked formidable enough. He 
appeared twice as big as his mate, which was 
the size of a large hound. I asked Joe whether 
his rifle were loaded and, on being told that 
it was, bade him hand it to me. The boys 
looked at me in dismay; but I quieted their 
fears by laying the gun on the snow and 
taking trap rings and wedges from the pocket 
of my greatcoat. “Now,” I said, “you two 
stand behind the wolf and hold the rope tight 
while I get his toes loose. If he breaks away 
or makes a move to fight, I’ll shoot him.” 

The boys braced themselves behind the 
beast, while I set to work with hatchet, rings 
and wedges. 

Under their pull the brute lay stiff and 
rigid, never winking. His inert indifference 
seemed uncanny. 

I hitched the cocked rifle along until the 
muzzle rested almost within touch of the 
beast’s nose. Then I gave a rap or two that 
let the jaws of the trap fall apart. The wolf’s 
freed foot dropped upon the snow, and the 
pull of the boys at his collar lifted his head 
with a jerk. 

As I rose, gun in hand, the animal gained 
his legs in a lightninglike whirl and leaped 
straight at Joe. The boy threw out his elbow, 
and the wolf’s jaws closed on his forearm; 
there was a fierce sidewise leap and a wrench 
that flung the boy at full length. The rope 
was torn from his fingers, and before I had 
time to seize it the wolf was bounding off 
over the hard crust, dragging Billy at his 
heels. The hound raced close behind. 

There had been no chance for a shot. I 
shouted frantically to Billy to let go of the 
chain, so that I could take a running shot. 

Then Joe scrambled to his feet. “Billy’ll be 
killed!” he cried. “He can’t let go; he’s tied 
to the rope!” 

I stared after the fleeing figures of the wolf, 
the dog and the boy, and as they passed 
over a drift fifty yards away I saw that the 
rope was indeed fast round the boy’s body. 
Excited and mindful of my threat, he had 
determined to save the prize from breaking 
away by tying the end of the rope round his 
waist ! 

I flung off my fur coat and, rifle in hand, 
followed at top speed. I knew that the boy, 
dragged over the snow in that bitter weather, 
would find it impossible to untie any sort 
of fast knot. His hands would soon be numb 
with cold. I had seen his mittens lying on the 
snow. 

Joe, who had caught up my hatchet, ran 
beside me in the chase. For a quarter of a mile 
it led us across the flat top of a bluff and then 
down toward Long Slough, a marshy lake 
that was surrounded with a tangle of willows, 
rushes and dwarf cane. Over the hard-blown, 
level drift the wolf was gaining on us at 
every jump. 

As our feet flew over the packed crust 
wolf, dog and boy were in plain view, bound- 
ing and sliding away from us. At first the 
hound, which evidently was enjoying the race 
and thinking perhaps that the whole business 
was so much play, leaped beside old Ring 
Neck. Then above the crisp grinding of our 
heels, we heard Billy’s shouts: “Sick ’im! 
Sick ’im! Take ’im, Brave! Sick ’im, old fel- 
low! Sick ’im!” 

As Billy’s shouts grew to savage commands 
the hound understood. Running in close 
alongside the wolf, he began to snap at him. 
For perhaps a minute there was a running 
skirmish between the two, and Joe and I 
gained ground. 

We were within a hundred yards of them, 
and two or three times Billy had almost 
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gained his feet, when the wolf turned and | 
pounced upon the hound. There were ten | 
seconds of whirlwind fighting, at the end of 
which the dog was thoroughly whipped. 
Billy got to his feet, but almost instantly | 
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the wolf let go of the dog; and as he leaped | 
away again the boy, who was little more than | 
half the weight of the brute, was flung upon | 
the drift and dragged along even faster than | 
before. 

I was not twenty yards away when the | 
wolf began his second rush; but I had no | 
chance to shoot without danger of hitting 
Billy. The hound ran limping beside the boy, 
yelping savagely, but not trying to renew 
the fight. 

We were no more than halfway across the 
bluff, and Joe had fallen some rods behind 
me, when the boy, hound and wolf plunged 
out of sight over the edge of the steep slope. 
A few minutes later when I came to the 
crown of the bluff I found the slope covered 
with a vast snowdrift. The top of it was 
hard packed, but at the lower edge out of 
reach of the wind I found soft snow a foot 
or more deep, and I slid and plunged along 


> 
Here's. the 
a trail where Billy had plainly gained his feet g j 
and been thrown several times. 





dragging Billy, apparently hurt and lifeless, 
across the hardened drifts. The beast was revolver 
It shoots like a real gun 


loping straight for the coverts of Long 
~— It FLASHES like a real gun 
It is absolutely harmless 





A few moments later wolf and boy shot 
across a huge drift and were lost to sight in 
a fringe of willows. My heart, which already 
was pounding at my ribs, seemed to rise to 
my mouth. What would happen to Billy 
when the savage animal should bring up, as it 
must soon do, in a tangle of small growth! 

It seemed an age before I reached the 
crown of the great drift that had piled up at 
the edge of the willow thicket. And then 
among scattered willow clusters thrust up 
from the depths of the drift not thirty yards 
ahead I saw the big wolf, leaping and jerking 
vainly at the tangled rope and chain. 

Billy was nowhere in sight! As I ap- 
proached the beast my eyes roved round for 
some sign of the boy. The dog chain was 
wound several times round a stout willow, 
and the animal had dug a great hole in the 
drift in his fight to get free—or in another 
and more fateful struggle. Suddenly I caught 
sight of a bit of Billy’s clothing in the hole 
beside the willow. The boy or his body was 
buried there in the drift! 

Sick at heart and grimly trying to control 
my heaving breath and shaken nerves, I 
knelt upon the snow, took off my mittens 
and leveled the rifle. As if knowing that flight 
alone could save him now, the wolf fought 
at his chain with frantic energy. He leaped 
backward and sidewise, jerking this way and 
that, while his wicked jaws, which were omi- 
nously marked with blood, slashed at the 
iron links. But the range was close, and when 
the rifle cracked, the beast, shot through his 
brain, dropped in his tracks. And almost 
before I could gain my feet Billy, shedding 
his light covering of snow, rose like a small 
powdered miller out of the drift! “Say,” he 
cried, as he looked at the kicking wolf, “I’m 
glad you got him; but old Ring Neck never 
snapped me once. I fooled him here.” 

I seized the boy. His face and his nose were 
frostbitten, and several of his fingers were 
frozen. I whipped out a handkerchief, tore 
it into strips and wound his stiff white fingers 
in a packing of snow. 

“When we struck the willows,” he said 
while I worked over him, “I grabbed both 
arms round that biggest one and fetched him 
up. I just twisted and screwed round it while 
he yanked; and then I stamped a hole in the 
drift and crawled down and buried myself. 
Old Ring Neck tramped all over me, trying 
to break loose.” 

Five minutes later both the Latz boys and 
myself set off for the schoolhouse, dragging 
old Ring Neck at our heels. 
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A rise of the bluff still cut off my view of BO \ W t to 
the lower slope and the marsh; but I quickly an S 
came upon a trampled space where hound 
and wolf had fought again; half hidden in a 
depression the dog was cowering there, lick- 
ing his wounds. 

As I came up the next rise I saw the wolf lt looks like a real automatic 
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The sequoias; treasured for future 
generations 


FACT AND COMMENT 


SEVEN DAYS of self-indulgence make one 
weak. 
The Cheapest Fish were those you Bought; 
The Dearest Fish were those you Caught. 


HEAT IS NOT an agent of reform: light is. 
Don’t get angry; use your head. 


A SOUTHWESTERN CITY has hit upon a 
cheap and efficient system of marking its 
streets. The names are stenciled in black on 
a white background on the curb of the right- 
hand corner at the intersection of streets. As a 
person drives along a street he can see the 
name of the cross streets as he approaches 
them. 


‘ ASCENSION ISLAND between Africa and 
South America, like St. Helena one of the 
most isolated spots in the world, has a unique 
government. A British naval captain under 
the authority of the Gibraltar admiralty 
administers the affairs of the island as if it 
were a ship and the two or three hundred 
inhabitants were members of the crew. 


AT LEAST ONE big railway system has 
announced reduced tourist rates to mountain 
and seashore resorts for the coming season. 
For example, where the one-way fare is $10, 
the round-trip fare this summer will be $16. 
Last year the round-trip fare would have 
been $18, plus $1.40 war tax, or a total of 
$19.40. Since then the war tax has been 
abolished. 


MEN WITHOUT NUMBER who were cast 
adrift on the sea without water have died of 
thirst; yet it is now possible to distill enough 
moisture from the breath to sustain life. The 
apparatus consists of a glass tube and a 
bottle. By breathing in air through the nose 
and expelling it through the tube into the 
bottle, a person can obtain as much as an 
ounce of pure water an hour. 


THE ONCE DESPISED MUSSEL, to be 
found in enormous quantities in many of the 
rivers of the United States and especially in 
the Mississippi, furnishes an important part 
of the pearl shell used in the manufacture of 
buttons. A score of button factories along the 
Mississippi in Illinois and Iowa turn out mil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of pearl buttons every 
year, and the business is growing. 


THOSE WHO HAVE BEEN CAUGHT in a 
great storm at sea usually describe the waves 
as “mountain high.” Extensive and careful 
observations show that storm waves do some- 
times attain a vertical height of forty feet and 
“tidal” waves a height of from sixty to eighty 
feet. The smashing force of such stupendous 
waves can be judged from the fact that seas 
only twenty feet high exert a pressure of two 
thousand pounds on every square foot op- 
posed to them. 


REFERRING TO THE SACRIFICE made 
by the children of an Armenian orphanage, a 
Companion reader who spent last summer in 
the Near East writes, “Your story reminds me 
of what I saw one night as the train was 
leaving Erivan, which is forty miles from 
Mount Ararat. Our train was surrounded by 
hungry and, in some cases, starving children. 
The cook, contrary to our orders, had made a 
cake for dinner that night. Naturally, cake did 
not appeal to us very much with such pitiful 
youngsters looking in at the windows while 
we were eating. So we decided that we would 
send it out to the children. The first child 
who received a piece carefully broke the cake 
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in two and gave half to his friend. The second 
one did the same with his piece except that he 
broke it in three pieces and gave away two.” 
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OUR UNCERTAIN FOREIGN POLICY 


VERYONE who has studied the working 
of our form of government has observed 
that in comparison with other forms it 

has both advantages and disadvantages. One 
of the disadvantages is the difficulty—we 
might almost say the impossibility—of main- 
taining a consistent foreign policy. 

That is because the executive and the legis- 
lative department are completely independent 
and because the Constitution gives to the 
legislative department, as represented by the 
Senate, the veto power over any treaty that 
the President or his advisers may make. The 
situation is further complicated by the fact 
that the veto power really resides in one third 
of the Senate, for no treaty can be ratified 
except by a two-thirds vote. . 

The arrangement has certain advantages, 
for the fact that a treaty must pass the 
scrutiny of the Senate no doubt causes our 
negotiators to proceed about their business 
with care and circumspection, and it gives us 
the protection of a twofold consideration of 
every engagement we enter into with other 
nations. But in the nature of the case there is 
a certain amount of jealousy between the two 
coérdinate departments, the legislative and 
the executive, and a certain disposition on 
the part of the Senate to assert its authority 
merely in order to keep the consciousness of 
it alive; and if there is any temperamental or 
political difference between the President and 
the majority of the Senate, there is always 
danger that it may lead to a prejudiced view 
of any policy that the President may be 
trying to carry into effect. 

Few other nations have that difficulty to 
meet, for in most of them either the executive 
has the sole authority to make treaties or else 
—as in parliamentary governments—the ex- 
ecutive is only an administrative committee 
of the legislature, supported by a majority 
thereof, and so virtually sure of the assent of 
parliament. 

Those who have read the Education of 
Henry Adams will remember that even so 
able and politic a Secretary of State as John 
Hay was profoundly discouraged at the dif- 
ficulties to which almost every important 
negotiation that he tried to achieve was sub- 
jected by the necessity of having it ratified 
by the Senate. Moreover, the personal and 
partisan differences that grow out of a long 
debate in the Senate always tend to bring 
foreign relations into the field of party pol- 
itics and to influence a newly victorious 
administration to oppose, and if possible to 
upset, the foreign policy of its predecessor. 
Foreign statesmen complain that they find it 
hard to deal with us, because they come pre- 
pared to negotiate with authority, whereas 
our representatives cannot so negotiate and 
must often see their work rejected by a hos- 
tile minority of the Senate. 

The uncertainty in our foreign policy is 
an obstacle to smooth and friendly relations 
with our neighbors. It would be well for us 
if we could get rid of it, but we cannot wholly 
escape it so long as our Constitution remains 
as it is. It is not probable that the nation 
would agree to put the treaty-making power 
into the hands of the executive alone, for 
we are pretty well convinced of the value of 
our careful system of checks and balances on 
all governmental power. The only practical 
suggestion for improving the situation is that 
the Senate shall ratify by a majority or per- 
haps by a three-fifths vote instead of by a 
two-thirds vote. There are many good argu- 
ments for making the change; nevertheless, 
it would be vigorously opposed if it were 
seriously suggested as an amendment to the 
Constitution. 
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SPENDING THE CAPITAL 


OT long ago the General Education 
Board gave six million dollars to a 
single American institution as a fund 
the income of which is to be used for medical 
research and instruction. Within two years it 
has given in two gifts to London twelve mil- 
lion dollars for hospital and hygienic work. 
Those are not the largest gifts of money for 
education that were ever made, but certainly 
there has never been at any time an institu- 
tion comparable to the General Education 
Board in the magnitude of its work. 
The peculiarity of the gift of six million 
dollars to Johns Hopkins University and of 
the English endowment is that they come 


from the capital and not from the income 
of the Rockefeller fund. Mr. Rockefeller’s 
successive gifts in establishing and endow- 
ing the board have amounted to more than 
one hundred and twenty-six million dollars. 
Originally the managers were instructed to 
use only the income in aiding educational 
institutions, and to leave the capital unim- 
paired. But the circumstances of the times 
and the great needs of universities and schools, 
especially the need of paying their teachers 
more than the starvation salaries that they 
have been receiving, led Mr. Rockefeller to 
relax the rule and allow the capital to be cut 
into, even, if that should be necessary, to the 
point of distributing it all and so bringing the 
existence of the board to an end. 

That does not mean that the benefaction 
itself would come to an end. The capital is 
neither exhausted nor even diminished. It is 
merely transferred; for it becomes the capital 
of scores of colleges and professional schools, 
which will hold the sums intrusted to them as 
invested funds and use only the interest de- 
rived from them. The great gift is simply 
split up into many smaller gifts. None of it 
will be lost. The benefit from it will go on 
forever. 
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COURTESY 


HE finest courtesy is that which comes 

from the spontaneous manifestation of 

good will. Yet often people who feel 
good will toward others are not notable for 
courtesy. When there is any failure in cour- 
tesy it can almost invariably be ascribed to 
fear. Perhaps the person is afraid of assuming 
too much importance and of appearing ego- 
tistical and therefore lurks in the background 
when he should come forward. Perhaps he 
fears that some one will think that he is trying 
to curry favor, and therefore he is so distantly 
polite as almost to be rude. Perhaps his good 
will is so mingled with admiration as to make 
him awkward and embarrassed; the fear of 
being regarded as commonplace and unimpor- 
tant as he cannot help knowing himself to be 
prevents him from showing proper courtesy. 
Or, on the other hand, the fear that courtesy 
will be interpreted as weakness causes him to 
be assertive, overbearing or truculent. 

Fear is the great enemy to happiness and 
accomplishment. One of the most effective 
ways in which fear works is through curbing 
or suppressing the courteous manners and 
actions that, if it were not established in a 
position of authority, would display them- 
selves as the natural expression of the heart. 
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THE TROUBLES OF THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE 


HE Irish question is momentarily off the 

mind of the British government, but in 

spite of that release it has not as yet had 
time to catch its breath. Affairs in India grow 
more instead of less troublesome. We spoke 
recently of Mr. Gandhi and his nationalistic 
movement. The authorities in India have at 
last felt it necessary to arrest him. They put 
it off as long as they could, longer indeed 
than most of the Conservative party in Eng- 
land thought wise; but it is doubtful whether 
putting him into confinement will check the 
growth of his cause. 

Matters were further complicated by the 
publication of a letter from the responsible 
government at Delhi urging upon the Cabinet 
the wisdom of withdrawing British support 
from the Greeks and restoring as far as pos- 
sible the authority of the Sultan over the 
Turkish dominions. Most of the Mohamme- 
dan disaffection in India is said to be owing 
to the way in which the Allies have humbled 
the Sultan, who is the most conspicuous Mos- 
lem sovereign in the world, and Lord Reading, 
the British governor-general of India, believes 
that a more considerate treatment of the 
Sultan would have an excellent effect on the 
loyalty of the Mohammedans in India. 

Mr. Montagu, the Secretary for India, per- 
mitted the letter from Delhi to be published 
in the newspapers without saying anything 
whatever to the premier or to any of his 
colleagues—an act that stirred up so much 
trouble that he had to resign his office. 

The incident is another blow at the coher- 
ence of the Lloyd George coalition, for Mr. 
Montagu is a Liberal in politics, and most of 
the Liberal coalitionists support his view of 
the situation, whereas the Conservatives are 
angry over the whole affair and are beginning 
to demand that Lord Reading be recalled. 

It is perhaps significant that both Mr. 
Montagu and Lord Reading are Jews. To the 
extent that they may retain a certain Oriental 
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quality in their mental processes they may be 
better judges of the right way to deal with 
Oriental peoples than Englishmen are; but to 
the same extent they will find it hard to make 
their ideas genuinely popular in England. The 
premier and his friends are careful, however, 
to say that Mr. Montagu is not out of office 
because the Cabinet is opposed to the policy 
suggested from Delhi, but because he was 
guilty of a kind of insubordination toward 
his chief. 
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THE ROOSEVELT-SEQUOIA PARK 


INGRESS now has before it a bill, 

known as the Barbour bill, that pro- 

vides for extending the Sequoia National 
Park in California over a wide stretch of 
magnificent wilderness to the eastward, end- 
ing at the main ridge of the lofty Sierras and 
including the slopes of those mountain giants, 
Mount Tyndall and Mount Whitney. 

The Sequoia Park is one of the most 
interesting reservations in the country; it in- 
cludes and preserves the most remarkable 
forest in the world. Many of the giant se- 
quoias approach three hundred feet in height, 
and some exceed thirty feet in girth. The 
largest of them can scarcely be less than four 
thousand years.old. They have stood there in 
their mountain fastness since the days when 
Abraham went forth from Ur of the Chaldees 
to found a great people. They were mighty 
trees when Troy fell, and perhaps were as 
large as they are now when Rome was built. 
The dozen separate “groves” in Sequoia Park 
are wonderful places to visit. No other form 
of life is so imposing to the sight and so 
impressive to the imagination as those re- 
markable trees. 

The park is also famous for the grandeur of 
its peaks, its cafions and its waterfalls; and 
the proposed addition, which will increase the 
area from two hundred and fifty-two square 
miles to eleven hundred, contains beauties of 
the sort that are even more striking. The 
enlarged park would be not only one of the 
largest of our national playgrounds but one 
of the most beautiful. 

Since the bill forbids granting sites for 
the commercial exploitation of water power 
within the park, there is some opposition to it 
among those who do not believe in limiting 
industrial expansion for the sake of pre- 
serving natural beauty. Not everyone is so 
constructed a$ to feel a reverent joy in the 
presence of the sublime in nature, or to agree 
with Emerson that beauty is its own excuse 
for being, when it might be harnessed to 
create commodities for the use of man. It is 
probable, however, that the feeling in favor 
of the measure will be sufficient to encourage 
Congress to enact it. 
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THE BARGAINING POWER 
OF LABOR 


EN you hear two bargainers noisily 
haggling over the price of some article 
do not make the mistake of assuming 

that the price will be determined wholly by 
the relative skill of the bargainers. More 
depends on the conditions of the market than ~ 
on their skill, When the buyer has other 
opportunities to get what he wants he cannot 
made to pay so high a price as when 
he has few such opportunities. Again, it is 
harder for the buyer to beat down the 
price when the seller has many other oppor- 
tunities to sell than when he has few such 
opportunities. On any active and well organ- 
ized market, where there are many buyers 
and sellers, skill in bargaining counts for 
little. The conditions of the market, the rela- 
tive numbers of buyers and sellers and the 
relative quantities of the commodity offered 
by sellers and sought by buyers will always 
count for much in determining the price. 

When the price of a commodity is too low 
it is not likely that much will be accom- 
plished by increasing the bargaining skill of 
the sellers. More buyers must be found and 
the demand increased, or else the supply 
must be decreased. Buyers are not likely to 
be attracted by making war on them or 
calling them bad names, nor are sellers likely 
to be thinned out by meeting together and 
solemnly voting that they are the most 
worthy people in the world. 

Whether it is the price of a commodity or 
the wages of labor that is the subject of bar- 
gaining, the conclusions are much the same. 
If wages are too low, not much is accom- 
plished by adopting new bargaining methods 
or devices. More can be accomplished by 
changing the general conditions of the labor 
market. The laborer who has many other 
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opportunities for remunerative employment 
cannot be compelled to accept low wages in 
a given occupation. If he has no other oppor- 
tunity, his bargaining power will be low, and 
he must take what he can get. Similarly, the 
employer who has many other opportunities 
to hire labor cannot be compelled to pay 
high wages to a given laborer or group of 
laborers; but if he can hire no other help, 
his bargaining power is low, and he will have 
to pay high wages. ; 

The shrewd employer who wants cheap 
labor will not try to make labor unpopular 
or call laborers bad names. He will try to 
attract as many as possible to his neighbor- 
hood. He will then have the advantage in 
bargaining over wages. If laborers were 
equally shrewd they would not try to make 
employers unpopular or call them bad names. 
That tends to make employers scarce, which, 
in turn, makes matters worse for laborers; 
that is, it makes it harder for laborers to find 


jobs, for it gives each laborer fewer oppor- , 


tunities to find employment and thus reduces 
his bargaining power. Those laborers who are 
wise concerning their own interests are as 
anxious to increase the number of employers 
as employers are to increase the number of 
laborers, for the more employers there are 
the more opportunities each laborer has for 
a job, and the greater his bargaining power. 


LE 
CURRENT EVENTS 


HEN the government of the United 

States requested the Allies to use $241,- 
000,000 of the German reparation payments 
to reimburse this country for the expense of 
keeping its troops on guard along the Rhine 
for the last three years, the Allies refused. It 
is worth while to understand clearly why 
they refused. The Allied governments hold 
that the reparation payments are made in 
accordance with the Treaty of Versailles. The 
United States helped to negotiate that treaty 
and would be entitled to present its claims 
under it if it were now a party to the treaty. 
But the United States did not ratify the 
treaty and therefore can claim no part in 
payments made under it. That the United 
States in making a separate peace with 
Berlin stipulated for the rights it would 
have had under the Treaty of Versailles does 
not concern the Allies, for they were not con- 
sulted. Some amicable arrangement is likely 
to be reached, but the Allied governments are 
not likely to concede our “right” to share in 
the advantages of a treaty to which we have 
not agreed. e 


ONGRESS has had a great deal of trouble 
in drafting an acceptable bill for a bonus 
to those who served in the war. It was not 
willing to adopt the suggestion of the Presi- 
dent to raise the necessary money by a gen- 
eral sales tax, because it realized that such 
a tax would be widely unpopular. The House 
Committee of Ways and Means reported a 
bill that gives cash only to those veterans 
who were entitled to less than fifty dollars 
adjusted pay and offers to the others certifi- 
cates the face value of which can be collected 
only after twenty years or at the death of the 
holder, but on which banks are authorized to 
Jend half the face value. If the loan is not 
repaid within three years, the banks can 
collect it with interest from the government. 
The veterans themselves do not like the plan 
so well as they would’ one that gave them 
their money outright; and it is openly op- 
posed by the Secretary of the Treasury and 
the Comptroller of the Currency, who point 
out that there is no provision for finding the 
money to redeem the certificates, and that a 
general use of the loan privilege would tie 
up a large amount of capital in credits that 
would be “frozen” for three years. It is the 
opinion in Washington that the President will 
veto the bill if it ever reaches him, and that 
he is not likely to approve any bill that does 
not distinctly provide the means of finding 
the money that must be paid out under it. 
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HE trouble in South Africa, which for a 

time threatened the most serious conse- 
quences, began as a general strike of the 
miners in the gold mines of the Rand and the 
coal mines near by. Conditions are frequently 
unsettled in the mining industry, which is 
manned by both white and black labor, 
though the blacks are much the more numer- 
ous. A recent reduction in the wage scale, 
combined with a movement on the part of 
the white miners for representation in the 
Management, brought dissatisfaction to a 
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head. The strike soon led to outbreaks of 
violence, stimulated, according to the belief 
of Premier Smuts, by radical and communist 
agitators and encouraged also, it appears, by 
that element among the Boers which has 
never become reconciled to partnership in the 
British Empire. There was some lively fight- 
ing for a few days, but the resources of the 
South African government seem to have been 
sufficient to restore a fair degree of order. 
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N the present conditions the Germans find 
that the educated professions are over- 
crowded and that many university-trained 
men are forced to earn their living by manual 
labor. The National Students’ Advisory Board 
has advised young men to keep out of the uni- 
versities for the present unless they are espe- 
cially gifted, or, if they enter, to learn a trade 
too, since for a long time to come industrial 
competence is likely to be more in demand 
than technical or academic proficiency. 
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FTER engaging for fourteen years in the 
railway business the government of 
France is preparing to retire and to turn over 
the state railways to a private corporation. 
Only a part of the French railways—that 
part of them which serves the west of France 
from Dieppe to Bordeaux—has been under 
government management; but the state lines 
have always had the reputation of being 
badly managed and have never been anything 
but a financial burden. The Parisian sub- 
urban system alone lost one hundred million 
francs last year. The parliamentary commis- 
sion appointed to investigate the whole sub- 
ject advises that the government roads be 
sold at once. ° 


N investigator among old colonial records 
has found a note issued by the State of 
Massachusetts in which the state promised to 
repay the loan in current money, according 
as five bushels of corn, sixty-eight and four 
sevenths pounds of beef, ten pounds of wool 
and sixteen pounds of leather should at the 
time of payment be worth more or less than 
a stated sum at current prices. Here was the 
principle of the Fisher “stabilized dollar” in 
use one’ hundred and forty-three years ago. It 
appears to have been introduced on account 
of the notorious instability of Continental 
currency, which was not only insufficiently 
secured but subject to continual counterfeit- 
ing. The plan was not employed after our 
money got back to a fairly sound basis. The 
idea of adopting it as the permanent foun- 
dation of the currency seems not to have 
occurred to anyone in the eighteenth century. 
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INGRESS seems to be proceeding on the 

assumption that the treaties negotiated at 
the Washington conference are going to be 
ratified, and that they will make any real 
military or naval strength unnecessary. The 
House bill cuts the army to 115,000 men and 
reduces the army appropriation to $270,000,- 
000, and it also provides for the reduction 
of the commissioned personnel and prohibits 
the organization of any additional mounted, 
motor-transport or air units. The naval 
policy of Congress is also one of reduction. 
According to present plans it will be impos- 
sible to man completely even the diminished 
navy that the four-power treaty assigns to us. 
At the same time we learn that Great Britain 
is reducing its military and naval appropria- 
tions. The army estimates are $157,000,000 
less than last year, and the naval estimates are 
more than $100,000,000 smaller. The British 
army, which numbered 341,000 in 1921 is to 
be reduced to 215,000. 


eS 


HE gratifying news comes from London 

that in spite of the difficulties with which 
the British government has had to contend 
it will balance its budget this year and per- 
haps show a small surplus. It is even reported 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer is con- 
sidering the idea of reducing the income tax 
a shilling in the pound. So far none of the 
great European nations has been able to bal- 
ance its budget since the war began in 1914, 
and the difference between outgo and income 
is represented by the tremendous war debts 
and the flood of paper currency that stifles 
Germany, Russia, and to some extent France 
and Italy. But there can be no real recovery 
until all the nations of Europe begin to bal- 
ance their budgets. From the point of view of 
international finance the news from London 
is the best we have had in a long time, espe- 
cially as Paris reports that the French budget 
also will be balanced this year. 
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Closed Crotch Union Suits 
(Pat. U .S.A.) $1.00 the suit, 


The BV.D.Company 
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L.DOUGLAS 








YOU CAN ALWAYS 
SAVE MONEY BY WEARING 
W. LDOUGLAS SHOES 
SOLD DIRECT FROM FACTORY 
TO YOU AT ONE PROFIT 








CONSIDER THE EXTRA 
YOV RECEIVE FOR THE PRICE PAID 


—|| W. L. Douglas shoes are made of the 
jy | best and finest selected leathers the 
} market affords. We employ the high- 
| est paid, skilled shoemakers, all work- 
| ing with an honest determination to 
| make the best shoes for the price that 


4] money can buy. 


When you need shoes look for a W.L. 
i] Douglas store. We own 108 stores lo- 
} cated in the principal cities. You will 
| find in our stores many kindsand styles 

of high-class, fine shoes that we believe 
are better shoe values for the money 
than you can buy elsewhere. 


Our $7.00 and $8.00 shoes are excep- 
tionally good values. There is one point 
we wish to impress upon you that is 
worth dollars for you to remember. 
| W. L. Douglas shoes are put into all 
of our stores at factory cost. We do not 
| make one cent of profit until the shoes 
are sold to you. When you buy shoes 
} at any one of our stores you pay only 
] one small retail profit. 


No matter where you live, shoe dealers 

} cansupply you withW.L.Douglasshoes. 
ey cost no more in San Francisco 
than they doin New York. Insist upon 
having W. L. Douglas shoes with the 
name and retail price stamped on the 
sole. Do not take a substitute and pay 
one or two extra profits. Order direct 
from the factory and save money. 157 


THE STAMPED PRICE 

IS YOUR PROTECTION 
AGAINST 

* UNREASONABLE PROFITS 


$700 & $8.00 SHOES 
ALSO MANY srvLESAT $500 &, $6.00 


WHEN YOU BVY W.L.DOUGLAS SHOES 
QUALITY 








W.L. Douglas name 
and portrait is the 
best known shoe 
Trade Mark in the 
world. It stands for 
thehighest standard 
of quality at the low- 
est possible cost. 
The intrinsic value 
of a Trade Mark lies 
in giving to the con- 
sumer the equiva- 
lent of the price 
paid for the goods. 


Catalog Free. 
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Cuticura Soap 


Suggests Efficiency 


Soap, Ointment, Talcum, 25c. everywhere. For samples 
dd tieura Laboratories, Dept. 7, Malden. Mass. 


Saves $10 to 


cycle you select from 
and sizes. Delivered free on approval ez- 
prepaid for 30 Days’ Free Trial, 
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Behind the red geography the school- 
room fades away 
And on the snow with woolly dogs the 
little Lapp boys play. 
Across the desert’s yellow sand — 
The shining sand, the sifting sand 
That never stays the same— 
Go camels out to Samarkand; 
Oh, what a golden name! 


sits an Arab man 
With saddlebags across his beast; so 
moves the caravan. 
And in the saddlebags is gold — 
Not money gold, but dust of gold; 
They pour it when they pay 
For silks and rugs that are unrolled 
Upon the market day. 
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IT SEEMS SO VERY QUEER TO ME THAT I CAN’T LEARN GEOGRAPHY! 


i MONO ARMA eA 


GEOGRAPHY 


IT SEEMS SO VERY STRANGE TO ME THAT I CAN’T LEARN GEOGRAPHY! 
FOR WHEN I HAVE MY ATLAS OUT I SEE THE THINGS IT TELLS ABOUT. 


And on each camel’s crooked back there Down where the ferns grow giant tall 
id 
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Behind the red geography stretch miles 
and miles of snow, 
And over it on creaking sledge there 
rides an Eskimo. 
And where the tundras slope to sea — 
That frozen sea, that ice-blue sea 
That fastens shore to shore— 
The Lonesomeness seems near to me; 
I hear the wind’s loud roar. 


the A 
I float among the lily pads, each with 
a heron on. 

The monkeys leap among the trees,— 
Those dusky trees, those tangled trees 

Where noisy parrots scream,— 
And alligators stretch at ease 

Along the lazy stream. 





Behind the red geography I smell the 


In India the temple bells come tinkling 


The study hour melts away; the minutes 


It’s just like waking when hear the 


Oh, Singapore! What’s Singapore ? 


almond tree; 


out to me. 
And with his face turned to the sun — 
The red-rimmed sun, the desert sun — 
The old muezzin calls; 
And shining pigeons one by one 
Fly from the city walls. 


take their flight; 


teacher say, “ Recite.” 
She asks me where is Singapore. 


Why bother with a name? 
She says, ‘‘ You’ll have to study more: 
Your daydreams are to blame.” 
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COMPANY’S COME! 


By Lucy Dana Hill 


HE parents of Felix and Joan had been 
"Tats away to help a sick neighbor, and 

so the little boy and the little girl were 
all alone. They had been playing out in the 
woods all the morning and were scampering 
back to the house to get some bread and 
honey when they saw smoke coming out of 
the kitchen chimney. 

They stopped and looked, for they knew 
that there had been no fire in the kitchen. 

“Company’s come!” cried Joan. 

“Funny company,” said Felix as they went 
on again, “to go and make a fire in the 
kitchen !” 

“What shall we give them for dinner?” 
asked the housewifely little Joan. 

“Honey,” Felix answered promptly. “Who 
could want anything better than our lovely 
white bread and yellow honey ?” He smacked 
his lips. 

But, although it was in the days when very 
surprising things happened, Felix and Joan 
did not dream what a surprise was ‘waiting 
for them on that day. As they drew near the 
house they saw something white go bouncing 
round the corner of it. 

“The company must have brought a cat 
with them,” said Joan. 

“Tt is too big for a cat,” said Felix. “Come 
on, let’s see what it is.” 

They ran round the corner of the house, 
but the white thing had disappeared. They 
kept on running, and at the next corner they 
caught a glimpse of the white object dashing 
round the corner ahead. Round and round 
they went. At last they saw the white thing 
dive into the kitchen door, and in they went 
after it. Then they had their surprise. For 
there by the kitchen window stood a large, 
smiling white lady bear. She had on a big 
apron, and she looked ever so calm and 
pleased. 

“Why, here’s company come!” she said. 
“And just in time for luncheon!” 

Felix and Joan bowed politely; they were 
much astonished, but the old bear was so 
charming that they never thought of being 
afraid of her. 

“T usually live in the far north,” the bear 
went on, “but not long ago while I was out 
walking I lost my way and-I have been wan- 
dering ever since. It was perfectly delightful 
to find this lovely little house all ready for 
me.” 

Felix and Joan bowed again; they could 
not think of anything else to do. Then they 
noticed that the sides of Mrs. Bear’s big 
apron were shaking in a queer way. 


mo 


“Did you see my son outside?” she asked 
the children. “Woolibus!” she called, raising 
her voice. “Run here, Woolibus; company’s 
come!” 

At that a furry white nose followed by two 
puffy cheeks and a pair of keen black eyes 
came poking round the edge of the apron. 


ORAWN BY BENJAMIN 
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“Why, here he is to be sure,” said the old 
lady bear. “He’s very bashful. You see, he 
— know any children but Eskimo chil- 

ren.” 

She went waddling off across the kitchen, 
and Woolibus waddled after her. 

“Now you two come and sit down,” she 





She looked ever so calm and pleased 
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said, “and I'll give you some of the best stuff 
you ever tasted in all your lives. I don’t 
know what you call it, but, um-mum, it’s 
good!” 

Felix looked at Joan, and Joan looked at 
Felix, for there on the table was their own 
pot of strained yellow honey! 

But they kept their faces straight and said 
politely, “Thank you, ma’am,” when Mrs. 
Bear served them. 

The way those two bears did eat honey! 
It was wonderful to watch them; Mrs. Bear 
helped herself three times, and Woolibus ate 
so much that he was sticky from top. to toe. 
As he ate he kept glancing bashfully at Joan 
and Felix. 

“This is a fine place to stay,” Mrs. Bear 
said. “Much better than an iceberg, I call it. 
And, oh, I was so pleased to find an eagle in 
a cage, and a picture on the wall of one of 
my own dear cousins.” 

Again Felix and Joan looked at each other. 
Must they tell her that what she called an 
eagle was merely a canary and that the pic- 
ture was just a funny drawing ? 

While they were trying to decide, Mrs. 
Bear said something that helped them to 
make up their minds. 

“I think this little place must have been 
made for us,” she said. “Woolibus and I will 
just settle down and live here.” 

That would never do! The children felt 
obliged to speak; kindly and gently they ex- 
plained everything. 

To their relief the lady bear did not seem 
to mind. “Well, well!” she said with great 
cheerfulness. “Then perhaps Woolibus and I 
had better be getting along toward the north 
again. Perhaps this climate wouldn’t suit us 
anyway. Come, Woolibus!” 

Felix and Joan were sorry to see the two 
pleasant bears go, but they knew it was best. 

“Good-by, Mrs. Bear! Good-by, Wooli- 
bus!” they said. 

Mrs. Bear gave them clumsy pats on the 
shoulder, and Woolibus smiled at them stick- 
ily ; there was honey on his nose. 

Then Felix and Joan stood at the door and 
watched their company trudge off into the 
woods. 

“Good-by !” they called again. 

The last thing they saw was the toes of 
one of Woolibus’s hind feet as he vanished. 


ee 
_. GUESS! 


By Daisy D. Stephenson 


It has three feet, but they’re not much 
good, 

For it never has run or walked or stood. 

What is it, pray? Why, a plain yardstick. 

Go try this riddle on somebody—quick! 


ee 
HIPPY HELPS 


By Winifred Livingstone Bryning 


NE afternoon Uncle Hinckleby Hop- 
Toad heard his great-nephew, Hippy 
Hop-Toad, screeching wildly. 

“What is wrong, Hippy?” he called as he 
looked out of his window. 

But the little toad merely went on screech- 
ing and hopping as le screeched. 

Soon everybody in Toadville—by-the-Pond 
came to find out what was the matter. 

“Come! Come down to Pebbly Pond!” 
Hippy cried, finding his tongue at last. 

The whole crowd went hurrying to Pebbly 
Pond. The first thing they saw was Miss 
Miranda Minnow, the principal of the Min- 
now School of Fly Catching. She too was 
crying and darting round at a great rate. 

“Dear, dear! What is the matter?” asked 
kind-hearted Uncle Hinckleby. 

“Why, hasn’t Hippy Hop-Toad told you?” 
sobbed Miss Miranda. 

“No,” answered Uncle Hinckleby. “He 
seemed excited over something, but he was 
too much-excited to tell what it was.” 

Miss Miranda Minnow mopped her eyes 
with a trembling fin before she answered. 
“My—my favorite pupil, Ezekiel Minnow, 
has been caught on a hook!” choked Miss 
Miranda. “Hippy saw it happen.” 

“How dreadful!” sympathized the crowd. 
“But what can we do about it?” 

“If he would swallow a fishhook, he has 
only himself to blame,” said a cross old lady 
frog. “That comes of greediness, you see 

“He was such a clever little fellow,” said 
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*¢ | Miss Miranda mournfully. “I never dreamed 
that after all my careful training he would 
rise for a sham fly! It’s too dreadful!” 

“Tt was a very small fishhook,” Hippy 
interrupted. “The boy that caught Ezekiel 
dropped him into a tin can that had water 
in it.” 

“Where did the boy carry the can?” asked 


Here’s a Happy Blending 
Uncle Hinckleby. 


“T followed a little way,” answered Hippy f ] W. ds 
“and saw him go to the yellow house on the O wo OT 












hill.” 
Miss Miranda began to look more cheerful. 
ne “Want” is a pretty active word in the life of 
Uncle Hinckleby looked round the crowd every boy and girl. 
and drew a long sigh. “It would be a brave a 7 . : 
thing,” he said, “to go and try to rescue poor But “Should” stands in the way, sometimes. 
sila Fd little Ezekiel Minnow. But I greatly fear the 
Now Adan. Mas task would be too bard. None of our people For instance, at the breakfast table: There’s 
See could carry the tin can, and of course Ezekiel h b 
would —— if = took him out of the the coffee cup, a wnat esate st ¥ its eg 
9 water to bring him back to Pebbly Pond.” natura esire for a 
Prepare baby s food There was a long sad silence. friendship; and there’s the ee hunch h 
di th “But for the dreadful old quarrel,” Miss hot drink i in the morning. Or the luncn at nig t 
according to the hemp said at last, “the elf people would when the crowd comes in fora jolly time—there’s 
elp us. ; é 4 
Mellin’s Fo od Nobody answered; everybody understood the coffee or the tea cup with its suggestion of 
well enough what she meant. Not long before i ip. 
— Minnow’s accident the king of the pleasant eleeeeni anionship 
elves had given a large boating party on the 4 s z 
Method of pond. ‘The party used oak leaves for boats It’s very natural to want a hot drink with meals. 
and strong blades of grass for paddles and 
Milk M difi ti poles. They were having a fine time when a But then there’ Ss “Should”—the Should that 
1 odimcaton drowsy old frog came suddenly to the surface looks after your health and hopes to have you 
. and yawned and stretched. The elf king’s h h he d 
boat happened to be passing just at that grow up strong, and that warns you that the drug 
moment, and over it went. The king was in coffee and tea is harmful to boys and girls 
angry and put a ban on the pond people. The h ful Ider £ Ik f ) 
elves were not even permitted to speak to ( armitul to Older folks, too, very oiten). 
them. 
“What about the fairies?” piped up Hippy. And so “Should” bars the way to “Want” 








“The fairies sided with the elves,” Miss 
Miranda said in a melancholy voice. 


The crowd agreed sorrowfully that there ‘ me ° : 
was nothing to be done, and then they went Postum is a delicious mealtime beverage, rich 


home. Hippy Hop-Toad alone remained be- brown in color, splendid in flavor, served piping 

hind; he could do nothing except think of bi fh f body. Y 

the sad fate of poor little Ezekiel Minnow. hot—and without a bit of harm for anybody. You 
can make Postum in an instant, just by adding 


until—Postum joins Want and Should into MAY! 


After a while he heard a soft, silvery voice 





saying, “What shall I do? What shall I do?” 
Looking up, he saw a fairy lady sitting on boiling water in the cup, and stirring; and it’s as 
a twig; she was rocking a fairy baby in her popular with Should as it is with Want any 
arms. 
Hippy bowed politely. “Can I be of serv- time, for anybody. Sold by all grocers. 
Send today for our instructive book, ice, ma’am?” he asked. 













a “If only you weren’t a Pebbly Pond per- 
“The Care and Feeding son, you could,” the fairy answered wistfully. Postum for Health 
» “But you know that old trouble —” 
of Infants “TI live beyond Toadville,” said Hippy ‘“‘There’s a Reason” 


quickly. “I never lived near Pebbly Pond.” 








also a Free Trial Bottle of The fairy brightened. “Then perhaps you 
Mellin’s Food can help me,” she said. “This is the trouble: 
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asked Hippy. “I am rather plain, but I do 


BOOK BARGAINS not think she would be afraid of me.” 


“She is asleep now,” the fairy said. “And 
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WHEN LINCOLN DIED 
By Katharine Lee Bates 


A five-year-old in a Cape Cod village 
Twenty miles from the rail, 

Falmouth, Falmouth, loveliest Falmouth, 

Wearing her silvery, pearl-embroidered 
Ocean mist for veil; 


Her sweet God’s acre a winsome garden, 
Whither often would weepers bear 

Their gifts of flowers, dear dooryard flowers, 

To pale stones carved with a ship or anchor, 
Though no mound was moulded there; 


For many a Falmouth man lay dreaming 
Under seas of dazzling blue 

Mid the rose-white coral, the rose-pink coral, 

And some in the Arctic ice were shrouded, 
And the tomb of some none knew. 


A five-year-old on the side porch holding 
A fold of her mother’s dress, 

Mother, mother, our fair young mother, 

Shaking the breakfast cloth with a flourish 
Of her own gay gallantness. 


And across the yard in her narrow doorway 
The neighbor I held in dread, 
Venomous neighbor, witch of a neighbor, 
Lean and gray, with a furtive pussy 
That the boys called Copperhead. 


Yet I loved her grandson, a pygmy urchin 
With black eyes glittering sly, 

Impish playmate, my earliest playmate, 

Whose quick red mouth would snap at and 


swallow 
The bewildered buzz of a fly. 


She shrilled across: “They’ve shot Abe 
Lincala. 
He’s dead, and I’m glad he’s dead.” 
Lincoln! Lincoln! Abraham Lincoln! 
She stood and.laughed, that terrible woman, 
And never a word God said. 


Back into. the: kitchen my mother staggered, 
Her face all strange and blanched, 

Her deep eyes filling, filling and brimming 

With tears that the tablecloth, kept so sacred 
From childish weeping, stanched. 


“] will not believe it; Pll not believe it,” 
She sobbed till with drooping head 

An old sea captain, a whaler captain, 

Off the stagecoach swung with a Boston 


paper 
That from house to house he read. 


I heard it and hid me under the lilacs 
This mystery to prod. 

Lincoln! Lincoln! Abraham Lincoln! 

And not one angel to catch the bullet! 
What had become of God? 


A robin beyond me hopped and chirruped 
Where the April grasses blew, 
As if Lincoln, Lincoln, Abraham Lincoln 
Were no more than the worm he tugged at 
and swallowed. 
I lamented that long worm too. 


Then our lonely village among the sand 
dunes, 
With only its one scant store, 
Yet part of a nation, a stricken nation, 
Took thought how to honor our saint, our 
martyr, 
Our hero forevermore. 


Wonted to grief, the women of Falmouth 
Hung the old church, pulpit and walls, 
With a simple mourning, a sacred mourning 
Already steeped in uttermost anguish, 

Hung it with widows’ shawls. 


The flag on the village green half-masted, 
Bell tolling upon the air 

Lincoln, Lincoln, Abraham Lincoln, 

The nation’s sorrow I felt my sorrow, 
For my mother’s shawl was there, 
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THE LOST YEAR 


““WT’S a year lost,” the boy said regretfully. “I 
I ought to feel thankful that I came off as well 
as I did, and I am thankful, but nevertheless 
sickness like mine hopelessly musses up a fellow’s 
Dlans.”” 
“Ves, Dick, you have every reason to be 
thankful,” the minister assented gravely, for he 
remembered how pathetic the boy’s white face 
had looked on the snowy pillow a few weeks ago. 
“Perhaps if you could know everything from 
beginning to end, as God knows it, you would be 
grateful for all, even for what you call the muss- 
ing up of your plans. God never intended that 
this should be a lost year, Dick.” 

The minister was thoughtfully silent. “It re- 
minds me of an incident, or rather an event, 
in my own youth,” he said at last. “After I took 
my college degree I entered a technical school, 
intending to become a civil engineer. That seemed 
to me the surest way to earn plenty of money. 

“Toward the last of the first year at the school 
I slipped and injured my ankle. At the moment it 
seemed a trifle, but it proved to be serious; you 
notice that I walk with a slight limp even now. 


THE COMPANION FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


Well, after I had been for some time under medi- 
cal care I was forced to admit that I should be 
unfit for a strenuous life in the open, and I said 
frequently that my career was hopelessly blighted. 

“You remember, Dick, that incident in the 
New Testament—the disciples coming back from 
one of their missions of preaching and healing, 
fairly bubbling over with enthusiasm, and Jesus 
taking them away into a quiet place to rest for 
a while and think? I have always felt that God 
did just that with me. I sometimes tremble when 
I realize that but for the enforced pause in my 
hurried rush for a doubtful goal I might have 
come to old age without understanding that life 
means something besides money and position. I 
had never before fathomed the secret ambitions 
and aspirations of my heart. I had plenty of 
chance to do so during the ‘lost time.’”’ 

“During those long days when I was coming 
round,” said the boy, “something like that came 
home to me. I didn’t understand then; I do now. 
It won’t be a lost year, I’m sure.” 
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CHANGES 


FTER the first meeting of the committee to 
A form a class for the study of American 
art there had been a little tea at the 
chairman’s house. “O girls,” said Milicent to 
Letty and Louise as they descended the steps to- 
gether, “isn’t that big living room going to be a 
peach of a place for the meetings, now that Lola’s 
got it done over at last? I suppose we’d have had 
to meet there anyway, but honestly I was dread- 
ing to engage a director from Boston and have 
her talk to us in such a hopelessly tasteless set- 
ting. All that light, overvarnished furniture and 
the clutter of pictures and the gilt clock with a 
bronze Father Time swinging his scythe —” 

“I know. How Lola ever stood it so long! But 
her mother thought everything was lovely. I 
wonder how Lola brought her round at last!” 

“I can guess,” said Louise crisply. “Between 
banishing all the things she’d had as a bride, or 
saved for and planned for afterwards because 
they were what she really wanted, and fighting 
to keep them, with her only daughter making fun 
of them all the time, Lola’s mother hadn’t a par- 
ticularly cheerful choice! I fancy she held out 
till she was so tired she just had to give in.” 

“Why, Louise!” cried Letty, startled and 
rather shocked. 

“But that sounds as if Lola were horrid,” Mili- 
cent protested, “and she’s nothing of the sort. 
Isn’t it natural that she should want her house 
to be attractive instead of being something queer 
and hideous, something to be laughed at?” 

“No one laughed at it disagreeably, and it 
wasn’t hideous,” persisted Louise. “Some of the 
details were ugly, and it was all in the taste of 
another day; but it was a pleasant, cheery, har- 
monious room always and had a real character of 
its own. I liked it. And I don’t like it now.” 

“But, Lou,” remonstrated Milicent, ‘Lola’s 
changes have made it really beautiful.” 

“Yes,” assented Louise. “And Lola’s mother 
smiled brightly when anybody praised them; but 
I caught her once between smiles with such a 
lost look, as if she weren’t in her own home at 
all. And when she sat down to pour she fumbled 
about as if she actually weren’t acquainted with 
her own tea things! Probably Lola made her get 
new ones.” 

: “New ones! That lovely old china!” exclaimed 
etty. 

“J don’t remember any old china at Lola’s 
before,” said Milicent reftectively. 

“TI wonder if Lola really —” 

“Lola is educated to appreciate antiques,” said 
Louise dryly. “She says that they have the 
of human association and sentiment.” 

The three girls looked at one another; and 
suddenly they laughed. 

“T hope Lola’s mother won’t alter the rest of 
the house, anyhow,” declared Letty, shamelessly 
changing sides. “It’s hers, and Lola ought to wait 
till she has a home of her own. In spite of an 
zsthetic daughter any matron’s house should be 
her castle.” 
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A VICTORIAN REBUKE 


S a little boy King George was much afraid 
of his grandmother, Queen Victoria. An 
amusing story of those days, says an 

anonymous writer in Good Housekeeping, came 
to my mind when I heard that a gold sovereign 
had recently been found at the foot of the high 
grass bank near the southern boundary wall of 
the palace garden. 

The date of the sovereign shows that it was 
undoubtedly one that King George’s grandmother 
had presented to him when he was a boy of five. 
At that time the court was at Buckingham Pal- 
ace. One afternoon a nursery footman took King 
George over to see Queen Victoria. After tea and 
a chat she gave her grandson a new sovereign 
and bade him go into the garden and play there 
for half an hour and then come back and say 
good-by to her. 

Now, the sport that the prince most enjoyed 
whenever he visited the gardens at Buckingham 
Palace was rolling down the green banks. But 
since that kind of sport was exceedingly dam- 
aging to his clothes he had been forbidden to 
indulge himself in it. Now the temptation to have 
another good roll was too much for the prince; 
so as soon as he reached the gardens. he went 
straight to the bank and kept running up it and 
rolling down it for half an hour. Then he went 
back to the palace and, after brushing himself 
carefully, went to bid his grandmother good-by. 

On reaching Marlborough House a short time 


later, he discovered that he had lost the sover- 
eign; but he knew that, if he told anyone of his 
loss, he should have to tell how he had heen 
amusing himself. He decided to say nothing 
about it. 

A week later his grandmother went to Marl- 
borough House, and King George was sent down 
from the nursery to see her. “And what did you 
buy with the sovereign I gave you, Georgie?” 
she asked. 

“Nothing, grandma,” the prince replied with a 
sinking heart. 

“Vou are keeping it then, I hope, until you 
find a really useful way of spending it.” 

The prince looked at his grandmother. To 
concea] the truth was one thing; to tell a down- 
right lie was another. “I lost it,” he blurted out 
and then told how. 

No one could administer a severer rebuke in 
fewer words than Queen Victoria. Her censure of 
the prince did not last long, but when the prince 
left her his eyes were filled with tears of morti- 
fication. 

How deep an impression Queen Victoria had 
made on her grandson may be judged from the 
fact that years later when the sovereign was 
found His Majesty admitted to a member of his 
household that he should long since have for- 
gotten all about it except for the terrible few 
minutes he had spent with his grandmother. 
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MR. PEASLEE TELLS HOW SHINGLES 
PATCHED A QUARREL 


ALEB PEASLEE, who was visiting with 
Deacon Hyne at the point where his acres 
of potatoes cornered with the deacon’s, 

waited for him to finish speaking. It was a long 
wait, for the deacon was talking about his worth- 
less hired man. 

But at last Caleb’s time came. “I ketched sight 
of Ethan Waning walkin’ down to the store this 
mornin’,” he said, “and you’d be put to it to 
guess who was walkin’ with him, chattin’ as 
cheerful as you and I.” 

“Who was it?” inquired the deacon, only 
mildly interested. 

Caleb glanced at him slyly. “It was Cyrus 
Waning,” he said, “and —” 

But the deacon had turned squarely upon him. 
“Tt wa’n’t no such thing,” he declared. “Those 
two men ain’t spoke a word to each other since 
the day after their father died; and that’s near 
thirty years ago.” 

“Nevertheless,” Caleb replied with tranquil as- 
surance, “I saw ’em; more’n that, they stopped 
and talked with me, both of ’em, and with each 
other whilst I stood there.” 

“My suz!” exclaimed the deacon. “My land 
sakes, Kellup!” 

“That’s jest the way I felt,” said Caleb, “and 
about what I’d have said, if I could have said 
anything when I first sot eyes on them.” 

“But it’s thirty years they’ve lived in that 
same house and farmed the same farm side and 
side and never spoke,’ the deacon said after a 
pause. “What was it they fought over, Kellup? 
I’ve sort of forgot.” 

“Something about dividin’ the farm; I d’know 
now what it was,’”’ Caleb replied vaguely. “But, 
whatever it was, they’ve been bitter enough over 
it. You remember the time Ethan come down 
sick, and the best Cyrus would do was to tell the 
selectmen he guessed somebody was sick in the 
other part of the house? 

“IT want to tell you, though,” Caleb said 
briskly, “what fetched ’em together yest’day. If, I 
wanted to put it into few words, I’d jest say 
Cyrus came near killin’ himself, and Ethan hap- 
pened jest in time to save him. ’Pears the roof 
of the barn’s been leakin’ some on Cyrus’s side, 
and he was put to it how to fix it. You know how 
that barn’s built? On a sidehill, with about 
twenty-foot rise on one side—that’s Ethan’s side 
—and near forty foot on the back side, where 
Cyrus always kept his cattle and hay. 

“Well, Cyrus knew it wa’n’t any one-man job 
to get a ladder up to the eaves on his side of the 
barn, let alone not havin’ a ladder long enough 
by ten foot to reach up there; so what did he do 
but put one up on the front side. 

“When he got it up he was bothered how to 
make himself safe to go over the ridge onto the 
other side. But after he’d thought it over a spell 
he figgered that if he took a long warp or some- 
thin’ and made it fast round his waist he could 
hitch something heavy to the lower end of it, and 
that would hold him even if the roof was a sharp 
pitch. What he finally chose to hitch to was a 
birch yoke beam; he judged that’d be heavy 
enough to hold him, but not so heavy he couldn’t 
handle it to fetch it where he wanted it. So he 
made a couple of half hitches round the yoke and 
went up the ladder, with his arms full of shingles. 

“Accordin’ to what they told me he’d got along 
pretty well with his patchin’ so’s there was only 
one more bad place down next the edge of the 
eaves. He worked down careful to fix it; and he’d 
jest got the shingles placed and was goin’ to nail 
?em when he lost grip of his hammer and made 
a grab for it ’thout thinkin’. That throwed him 
off his balance, and he fell and started to slip 
towards the edge not two foot away. His fall and 
the struggles he made to ketch himself was too 
much for the heft of the yoke beam. It left the 
ground, and Cyrus started out over the eaves and 
down the other side! 

“Of course he didn’t go as fast as if he’d been 
fallin’, for the heft of the yoke almost offset his 
heft; but he kept on goin’ down till he was 
mebbe fifteen foot from the ground. Then he 
fetched up with a short enough turn, so he knew 
that the yoke on the other side of the barn had 
come up as far as the eaves, and there it had 
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The Sympathetic Lady (after colliding with the 
artist and knocking down his picture)—Dear me, 
what a pity it should have fallen on the sticky 
side! —Bert Thomas in the Sketch. 
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ketched and left him dangling ’twixt sky and 
earth, tied round like a sack of grain. And from 
what he told me he was so scared he hollered the 
first name that came into his mind, jest as he'd 
been used to do when he was a little feller and 
got into trouble. He hollered ‘Ethan!’ as loud as 
he could screech! And Ethan heard him. 

“Even then Cyrus wa’n’t out of his trouble. If 
Ethan cut the rope, it would let him fall fifteen 
or twenty foot onto stones and such; but fin’ly 
Ethan figgered he could go up into the loft and 
haul him in at a window, which he did. After 
Cyrus’d got his breath and nerves back Ethan 
helped him down. That’s about all there is to it 
except that now they’re goin’ to fix the roof to- 
gether. They were on their way after nails when 
I saw ’em this mornin’, And I should say,” Caleb 
estimated shrewdly, “that by this time they'd 
made up five or six years of not speakin’, judging 
by the way they were jabberin’ when they passed 
out of my hearin’!” 
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HORSES AND BABIES 


RE horses peculiarly gentle with babies? It 
seems a fair question. Certainly the horses 
in this account, which a contributor sends 

us, were almost humanly solicitous of the wel- 
fare of the two young children who came into 
contact with them. 

Our neighbor, says our contributor, had a field 
one corner of which came up to his dooryard. 
One day while he was ploughing he stopped when 
he reached the corner and, leaving the horses 
standing in the furrow, went to the pump for a 
drink, As soon as he returned he took up the 
plough handles and spoke to the horses. They did 
not move. He spoke again, sharply. Still they 
did not move. Astonished and vexed, he struck 
them with the whip. Still they stood immovable; 
and then he realized that something must be 
wrong. He went to their heads, and there in the 
furrow in front of them he saw his toddling 
baby boy! 

The two-year-old daughter of a friend of mine 
in Denver had an experience a good deal: more 
astonishing than that of the baby boy’s. The 
little girl managed to stray away from in front 
of the house where she had been playing. There 
was a long search in which the police and the 
fire department joined; but it was unsuccessful. 
Finally, in a livery stable two miles away some 
men who were working there thought they heard 
a little cooing voice. They were horrified, for it 
seemed to come from the stall of an exceedingly 
vicious horse that even the grooms approached 
cautiously and with dread. The men looked into 
the stall and saw the baby patting the horse’s 
hind leg and calling him “nice horsie,” while he, 
with his head turned, watched her benignantly, 
not moving a muscle lest he should hurt her! 
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PRIDE ON A PLATTER 


EW ENGLAND is full of quaint traditions 
of old-time courtships. Some of them have 
the delicate fragrance of romance long 

faded but unforgetable; some are sedately and 
severely practical like the courtship or matri- 
monial efforts of a certain Job Mandover, who 
in middle life decided that it was time for him to 
marry. 

Job was fairly well-to-do and had a comfort- 
able and handsome old colonial house to which 
to bring his bride. After much serious reflection 
he proposed to Louisa, a suitable spinster of 
about his own age. Although she declined his 
offer, she did it considerately and offered some 
useful suggestions. 

“T’m real regretful it has to be no, Job,” tra- 
dition reports her as saying, “but no it has to be, 
seeing as I’m not wishful to change my condition 
at my time of life. But maybe it’s just as well. 
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See this 
New Style of 
Repeating Rifle 
The .22 


Marlin 


MODEL No. 38(Hammerless) 


Here’s a rifle with fea- 
tures you’ve never seen 
before in any gun. When 
you see it, you'll say it’s 
a beauty. 

Marlin machine guns 
made a wonderful record 
in the war and this rifle is 
making a wonderful rep- 
utation with American 
sportsmen. American 
soldiers made the best 
marksmen in France. 
They learned to shoot 
when they were boys. 
Shooting is a fine sport, 
especially with this new 
style Marlin. 


Go toa gun store and ask to see 
the .22 caliber Marlin, Model 
No. 38. See how much easier 
it is to take apart and clean 
than any other gun. Uses .22 
shorts, .22 longs and .22 longs 
rifle cartridges allin the same 
gun, with the same wonderful 
accuracy. Has genuine ivory 
bead front sight. Unusual 
safety features— handsome in 
outline and finish. 

All Marlin guns are side ejec- 
tors—good marksmen know 
that the top-ejecting type of 
gun went out years ago. A 
Marlin is a grown-up sports- 
man’s rifle for boy or man. 
If your gun dealer doesn’t 
have a Marlin, don’t buy 
any other take, but wait 
for him to send to us fora 
sample Marlin toshow you. 
Illustrated pocket catalog 
free. 


AddressDept.B-41 


TheMarlin 


Firearms 
Gurporation 
New Haven 
Conn. 


Marlin 
Model 

No. 38 
-22 Repeating 
Rifle 




















































You’re a practical man, Job, and you won't 
mind my p’inting out that, since you have the 
house and furniture all right and ready, what 
you ought to marry is silver. Your folks never 
did appreciate silver, and what you’ve got makes 
a less than moderate showing, to say the least of 
it. Now I shouldn’t bring ye more’n a few plain 
pieces; but there’s Sophia Jenkins—did ye ever 
consider Sophia? She has silver a-plenty and a 
teapot and sugar bowl there ain’t the match to 
in town. And there’s Keturah Morse with all the 
usuals and a great silver platter fit to serve the 
governor! She mightn’t take ye,—Keturah’s a 
mite contrary,—but then again she might. I'd 
advise Keturah.” 

The grateful Job sought out Keturah and 
tried; and she took him. But she was a haughty 
as well as contrary lady, and after her marriage 
she did not receive Louisa with quite the cor- 
diality to which that disinterested matchmaker 
naturally thought herself entitled. In fact, they 
quarreled at the very moment when Keturah was 
showing off her silver. 

“Highty-tighty, proud and flighty!” cried the 
indignant Louisa as she abruptly departed. 
“Pride on a platter, that’s what’s the matter!” 

She always declared that the rimes were ac- 
cidental,—certainly she never composed any 
others,—but they were overheard and ran like 
wildfire through the community; and to her 
dying day Mrs. Job Mandover was often nick- 
named behind her back Pride on a Platter. 
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THE ROMANCE OF SALVAGING 


O branch of marine engineering is quite so 
full of romance as salvaging. Saving a 
vessel that has gone ashore is much like 
saving a life, and, as in the medical profession, 
ingenious and startling means are sometimes em- 
ployed. The case of the Suevic, a_ twelve- 
thousand-ton passenger liner, is a good example 
of what a salvage crew can do. 

The vessel went ashore on the rock-bound 
coast of Cornwall and lay exposed to the full 
force of any gale that might arise. Arriving on 
the scene, the salvagers found that her nose was 
being pinched as in a vise and that she was 
bumping forward so heavily that her forepeak 
soon resembled a punctured tin kettle. The rest 
of her was free from the rocks; but a gale would 
probably break her in two. 

There seemed no hope of saving the entire 
vessel; but if the gale held off, the salvagers 
thought they might save the after part. Many 
days of anxious calculations followed. Finally a 
string of dynamite cartridges inclosed in rubber 
tubes was passed round the stricken ship just 
forward of the bridge. The tubes were to protect 
the bulkhead at that point and yet allow the 
explosion to be effective. The project was novel 
and delicate. As a result of it, however, the after 
two thirds of the Suevic, which contained the 
machinery, fell back from the bow third of her 
and was towed safely away from the rocks and 
out into deep water. 

With the assistance of tugs, but under her own 
steam, the two thirds steamed sternforemost more 
than one hundred miles to a port with a dry 
dock. A new bow was built on a slipway in the 
usual manner. When the stern two thirds was 
properly prepared for the splicing they let the 
water into the dry dock. Then the new bow 
section was nursed in and gradually warped up 
until it was dead in line with the after section. 
The water was then pumped out of the dry dock. 
The two parts were drawn tight together so as to 
bring the holes in the strakes, or plates, of the 
new bow exactly over the holes of the correspond- 
ing plates of the stern section. The rivets were 
driven home. The splicing was done so carefully 
that you could not distinguish the joint. 

When water was let into the dry dock the 
Suevic floated once more as a whole ship. A new 
life stream of steam circulated through her en- 
gine; her steel muscles moved once more, and 


she left as sedately as on the day that she was | 


built. Romance of the sea? What more can 
anyone wish? 
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A JOB FOR A PROPHET 


N inexperienced Englishman who had applied 
for a job at a logging camp was set to 
work to chop down a big fir tree. For a 
few minutes the boss silently watched the fellow’s 
fierce onslaughts; then, smiling to himself, he 
walked away. 
Two hours later he returned. “Well,” he said, 
“which way are you going to fell that tree?” 
The Englishman, who was perspiring at every 
pore, dropped the axe and wiped his brow; then, 
scrutinizing the tree from top to bottom, he 
asked indignantly, “What d’ye take me for, a 
bloomin’ prophet?” 
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HOW BIG IS A BEAN? 


"Tors is fond of squeezing tooth paste out 
of his shiny new tube. 

‘Don’t take too much this time, dear,” 
his mother said to him one morning when he was 
cleaning his teeth. 

“How much may I have?” asked Tommy. 

“Well, I should think a little bit, perhaps as 
big as a bean.” 

Tommy gave a great pinch, and out shot the 

aste. 

‘ “Oh, oh!” exclaimed his mother. “Not all that, 
Tommy. Didn’t I say as big as a bean?” 

“Yes,” replied Tommy. “This is a string bean.” 
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SWITCHBOARDS TELEPHONES 





Breaking Construction Records 


Since 1920, faced with the 
greatest demand for service in 
telephone history, the Bell System 
has surpassed all previous 
records for the installation of 
new telephone equipment. In 
the last two years more than 
1,000,000 additional stations 
have been added to the system 
by construction. This is equal to 
the entire number of telephones 
in Great Britain. 


In 1921 alone, 450,000 new 
poles were placed—enough to 
make a telephone line from New 
York to Hong Kong. The 
aerial wire put into service in 
the same year, 835,000 miles in 
all, is enough to string 60 wires 
on such a telephone line. 


1,875,000 miles of wire, en- 
closed in 1,500 miles of cable, 


toward Better Service 


were added to underground and 
submarine lines in 1921. New 
underground duct totaling 
11,000,000 feet was constructed, 
this representing approximately 
300 miles of subway. 69 new 
central office buildings and im- 
portant additions were com- 
pleted or in progress, and new 
switchboards with a capacity of 
many thousands of connections 
were installed. 


This equipment added to the 
Bell System, great though it is 
in volume and value, represents 
but a small part of the vast 
property which enables the tele- - 
phone on your desk to give the 
service to which you are accus- 
tomed. And to meet the in- 
creasing demands for new 
service, the work of construction 
goes on. 


“BELL SYSTEM” 

AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 

One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 
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Prove That 
You 


Can Hear! 


We do not expect 
those who are hard 
of hearing to take 
our word that the Acousticon will make 
them hear clearly once more — No 
one’s word should be taken for that. 
We do expect, however, that for their 
own individual satisfaction, before giv- 
ing up in discouragement, they will 
permit us to loan them the 


1922 ACOUSTICON 


For 10 Days’ FREE TRIAL 
No Deposit—No Expense 


500,000 delighted users have given us this per- 
mission to their relief and profit. Most of 
them had tried many other aids and treat- 
ments without avai! — But the Acousticon has 
patented features which cannot be duplicated. 
So disregarding your past experiences, write 
for your free trial today. 


DICTOGRAPH PRODUCTS CORP. 
1367 Candler Building, 220 W. 42d Street 
New York City 

















N girls’ camps and in boys’ 

camps, the “Old Town” is the 
most popular canoe. For “Old 
Towns” are easier to paddle, are 
lighter, stronger and_ steadier 
than any other canoes made. 


“Old Town Canoes” are pat- 
terned after real Indian models. 
They are the speediest canoes 
that you can buy—and the low- 
est priced. Every “Old Town” 
has the built-in strength that 
makes it last for years. $54 up 
from dealer or factory. 

Send today for handsome illus- 


trated catalog, showing popular 
“Old Town" models in color. Free. 


OLD TOWN CANOE CO. 
1254 Middle Street Old Town, Maine, U.S.A. 


Old Sown Canoes 





























Eve Home should have a 


cos - + °* 


Féver Thermometer 
Your doctor will tell you why 


He will also tell you how it 
will guard your health and help 
him keep you well. Booklet on 
request. 


Zaylor /nstrument Companies 
Rochester. NYUSA. A122 
Theres a Fycos and Taylor temperature instrument for every purpose 








TELL TIME BY THE SUN 


Invaluable for use by Boy Scouts, 
Motorists and Outdoor Sports- 
man. Fits the vest pocket. Accurate 
Compass and Sun-dial in one. 


SunwatcH 


Equipped with the only Compass 
made that gives the true direction. 
(For use in the United States only) 
DAN BEARD says: ‘*I would like to 
see every Scout have one."’ 
ANDREWS & HOLLINWOOD 
Dept. E, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Sent postpaid, $1.00 


HY not spend Spring, Summer and Fall ff 
gathering butterflies, insects? I buy § 
hundreds of kinds for collections. Some worth 

1 to §7 each. Simple outdoor work with my 
nstructions, pictures, price list. Get posted 
now. Send 25c. (NOT STAMPS) for my IIlus- 
trated Prospectus. MR. SINCLAIR, Dealer 
in Insects, Dept. 71, Ocean Park, California 








| Wakeman told me the story how Coombs hap- 


| got away, and the ship seemed deserted. But 


| flat on a hatch cover, watching the Germans, a 


| By a streak of good fortune he came down on the 


| ordered to report at once to the Admiralty in 


| loaned him his own pyjamas,—even more hideous 


| wraps itself for safety in a kind of froth of small 





THE KING’S PYJAMAS 


on the big Omaha as she lay alongside her 

pier, awaiting her day of sailing. Captain 
Wakeman had brought me a pair of pyjamas 
with purple and white stripes; they were so glar- 
ing that I could not resist commenting on them. 
“The only pair that can beat these,” I remarked, 
thinking of an officer we both knew on another 
ship, “belongs to Coombs.” 

“Did he lend you those?” Captain Wakeman 
asked in astonishment. “If Coombs let you use 
them, you should feel highly honored.” 

“And pray why?” I asked. 

“Why? Didn’t you know that those pyjamas 
once belonged to King George?” And Captain 


if WAS spending the night, writes a contributor, 


pened to have the King’s pyjamas. 

It seems that during the war Coombs had been 
taken off the bridge of his merchant ship to com- 
mand a “Q” boat, an old crock that floated about 
the Channel to lure submarines. The idea was to 
make the Germans think that they had an un- 
armed ship to deal with, when in reality the “Q” 
boat carried a hidden gun. Further to fool the 
Hun a boatload of men, apparently panic- 
stricken, always quitted the “Q” boat on sighting 
a submarine, leaving some one behind to work 
the gun. 

One day a submarine came upon Coombs’s old 
crock and began to shell it. The boatload of men 


Coombs had stayed behind. While he was lying 


shell passed into the hold beneath him and 
started a fire. If he should rise the Germans 
would see him and guess the trick; so he lay 
there on the hatch cover, with the smoke coming 
up round him; lay there, knowing that there was 
ammunition in the hold beneath him, and that, 
since it would surely explode, his chances of 
living were slim. 

The explosion came in a few minutes, and 
Coombs and the hatch cover went into the air. 


deck of his boat; he was badly hurt but still 
alive. For months he was in a hospital. 
The day that he was discharged from it he was 


London. He had on an oilskin coat at the time, 
and the rest of his clothes were the worse for 
wear. The Admiralty sent him at once to Sand- 
ringham, where King George’s motor car met him 
and took him to His Majesty. And, wearing the 
oilskin coat, Coombs received the Victoria Cross 
from his King. Then the King and Queen showed 
themselves true democrats; they refused to allow 
him to return to London that night. The King 


than those which Captain Wakeman had loaned 
me,—and Coombs, though he was grateful, said 
that he simply had to “swipe” them. 
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THE BUBBLE BUG 


HE bubble bug, a native of British Guiana, 
is quite as interesting as its name suggests. 
When the insect is immature, we learn from 
Mr. William Beebe in the Atlantic Monthly, it 


bubbles. 

When the bug has formed a large drop of a 
clear liquid it forces it into the air as a bubble 
and then forces out an imponderable amount of 
oil or dissolved wax and mixes it with the clear 
liquid; that toughens the bubbles, which continue 
to pile up until the insect is buried deep. 

To penetrate the mass is an ‘unpleasant 
achievement for small marauders. I have draped 
a big pile of bubbles, says Mr. Beebe, round the 
beak of an insect-eating bird and watched it 
shake its head and wipe its beak in evident dis- 
gust. 


clear liquid that it exudes—it distills sweet water, 
it draws nourishment, and it adds to its blood 
and its tissues a pungent flavor that will safe- 
guard it against the attacks of birds and lizards. 

Little by little its wings swell to full spread 
and strength; muscles grow in its hind legs, 
which in time will shoot it through great dis- 
tances; and pigment of the most brilliant yellow 
and black forms on the coverings of its wings. 
When at last it creeps forth through the filmy 
veil of bubbles it is immature no longer, but a 
brilliant froghopper. 
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A PIONEER WOOING 


HE Dutch patroons of the Hudson and the 

Mohawk Valley were a hardy race. Years 

ago, says Mr. James Fenimore Cooper in 
Legends of a Northern County, I was told the 
story of the wooing of charming Margritta von 
Schlechtenhorst, wife of Philip Schuyler. 

It seems that Philip, who was big and stout, 
came to blows with Margritta’s father on the trail 
near Rensselaerwyck in a dispute over pelts or 
tobacco or rum. Philip was winning when Mar- 








gritta rushed to the aid of her father and began 
to beat his antagonist. Philip was so much im- 
pressed with her fistic ability and with her pos- 
sible value as an ally in those days of red men 
and danger that he wooed and married her. All 
that was about the year 1650. I cannot vouch 
for the story, but it was an old man’s tale when 
I was a boy in Albany, where many people still 
| spoke Dutch of the seventeenth century. 
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IVER JOHNSON 
BICYCLES 
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Join the ‘‘Fun Club 


P be agen and and experience in bicycle-making 
ad how much fun guarantee your satisfaction with an 
you could have with an Iver John- Iver Johnson Bicycle. The juvenile 
son Bicycle like the other fellows’. models embody exactly the same 
Remind mother of how useful features of superior construction as 
you’d be to her. You could run Iver Johnson Bicycles for adults. 
errands in a jiffy. Seamless steel tubing, drop-forged 
Fellows who own Iver Johnson piste pest pod ao — eee 
‘ iy enamel and nickel finish, best equip- 
Bicycles go on tours, visit other ment—all the features that have 
towns, and have loads of sport at made Iver Johnson Bicycles world- 
no expense. ; famous for beauty, comfort, speed, 
Thirty-six years of knowledge strength, and serviceability. 


Write today for free bicycle catalog ‘‘B 21.” 
IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS, 21 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 
New York Office : 99 Chambers Street San Francisco Office : 717 Market Street 
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The bug does three wonderful things with the 





“OLD SQUIRE” Stories 


By C. A. Stephens 


Vol. I. WHEN LIFE WAS YOUNG 
Vol. I. A GREAT YEAR OF OUR LIVES 


pm bx HESE two volumes of 
“Old Squire” Stories 
have been printed ex- 
clusively for Companion 
“folks” and each book con- 
tains more than twenty- 
five of the author’s inimi- 
table tales of life on the 
Old Squire’s farm, and 
describes in detail, and 
with many fresh incidents, 
that hearty, merry, whole- 
some home life at the old 
farm in Maine that for a 
number of years has been 
such an interesting feature 
of The Youth’s Compan- 
ion’s story department. 

T is no slight service to the readers of the present younger generation to show them thus 
vividly what the conditions were in this country in the years just after the Civil War, and 
how their parents lived when life was simpler than it is now. It is also worth while to let 

them see what real education is, and how to get it; and to offer them both services in the 
form of a fascinatingly entertaining narrative is an opportunity that does not occur every 
day. The et woods come down very close to the old farm, and adventure constantly 
beckons. Those who follow Addison and Halstead and “Doad”’ will not be disappointed. 


Each Book contains six full-page illustrations, and is neatly bound in cloth. The 
Books are published only by Youth’s Companion and cannot be obtained in 
any bookstore. While valued at $2.00 per volume, no copies will be sold. They 
are reserved excli ly for Comp subscribers as explained in our Offer. 


QM a A ANA AE A AA UNRULY A 


Send us $2.50 for one new 
T h e O ff er yearly subscription (not your 
own) for The Youth’s Companion with 50 cents extra 
and we will present you with the two volumes of “Old 
Squire’’ Stories, sending the Books postpaid. 


NOTE. The Books are given only to our present subscribers to pay them for intro- 
ducing the paper into a home where it has not been taken the past twelve months. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 
frate d weekly paper for all the family. 
Its BY P Ase is a , in advance, 
ipejeding Bo postage BS to any address in the 
United 


.00 to fore; 
tries. Tatored ‘at an Post On ce, Boston, 
second-class matter. 

Subscription may begin at any time in the year 

a and . Wille be fang vest at the. end of the time 
pa by the payment. 

Renewal Payment should be sent directly to thie 
office and receipt will be acknowledged by cha’ 
in the expiration date following the subscriber "4 
address on the margin of the paper. Payment toa 
stranger is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Remittances should be made Post Office Money 
or Express Money Order, Re egistered Letter or 

nk Draft. No other way by mail i 
aan # give the name of the Post Office to which 
our aiper is Oy In asking for change of address 
be 8 sure to give the old as well as the new address. 
Your name cannot be found on our books unless 
this is done. 

Manuscripts offered for publication should, in eve: 
case, be addressed to ditors. A personal 
dress delays consideration of them. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
The Youth’s Companion 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 


coun- 
ass., as 











HOW TO EXERCISE 


N a former article we said that for preserving 

I health and prolonging life exercise is as in- 
dispensable as breathing, eating and sleeping. 

The right kind of exercise properly performed 
aérates the blood, strengthens and regulates the 
heart, quickens the circulation, promotes the ex- 
cretion of the poisons formed in the body and 
gives tone to all the organs and tissues. 

The most suitable form of exercise to take 
depends more or less upon environment, occupa- 
tion and individual taste. The man or woman 
who is compelled to remain in the city is neces- 
sarily deprived of certain forms of exercise that 
are easy for a person living in the country, and 
the man who is at his desk the entire day usually 
cannot take the same kind of exercise as the 
man, equally hard working perhaps, who is able 
to alternate his hours of work and of relaxation. 
The form of exercise selected must be congenial; 
otherwise it will probably fail in its object. 

Exercise should always be taken in the open 
air—if not out of doors, at least beside an open 
window. That is the first and most important 
condition. Moreover, the form of exercise should 
be such as to bring a large number of muscles 
into play at once and to move all the large joints, 
including the spine. It should not demand com- 
plicated movements that require much skill. A 
person who is compelled to exercise indoors can 
easily devise a schedule that will include swing- 
ing the arms in various directions; flexing and 
extending the elbows; bending forward, back- 
ward and sidewise with the hands on the hips, 
and raising first one leg and then the other; 
keeping the feet together and twisting the body 
to the right and to the left; moving and twisting 
the head in every direction. 

The best exercise possible is walking briskly 
and breathing fully and deeply, with head erect 
and arms swinging. The distance walked should 
be at least two miles a day,—four or five would 
be better,—and if the walk (not stroll) can be 
taken with an agreeable companion so much the 
better, for the conversation will promote deeper 
breathing and relieve the monotony that some 
people find in solitary walking. 


og 
TOO MUCH THINK SO 


is ERE’S John?” asked Lincoln Hadlock 
as he looked round Hiram Wetherbee’s 
general store. 

“He’s got through,” answered the storekeeper. 

“How’s that? Wasn’t John a smart and stir- 
ring chap? I thought you’d be sure to keep him.” 

“You thought,” laughed Mr. Wetherbee. “That 
was the trouble with John. Why, he’s a regular 
think-so feller.” 

“A think-so feller? What’s that?” 

“Well, I'll tell you about John. Aunt Jane 
Pinkham bought some calico and some sheeting 
and some other things of me and left the bundle 
to be called for. Henry Stackpole came in and 
bought a pair of overalls and a jumper and left 
the bundle while he went out to the storehouse 
with me to look at some patent roofing. Aunt 
Jane’s grandson came in after her bundle, and 
John handed over Henry’s overalls and jumper. 

“When we discovered the blunder he said, ‘I 
a that was Aunt Jane’s; I did think so 
really,’ 

“T fixed it up all right with Henry; and then, 
eeing as I know Aunt Jane’s tongue fairly well, 
i thought I’d give her a chance to tell John what 
ihe customers think of fellers who make mis- 
‘akes. So I told him to hitch the hoss into the 
buggy and drive out to Aunt Jane’s and deliver 

er bundle and bring back the other stuff. It’s 

ly a mile and a quarter out there, and I told 

m he ought to get back in just about one hour; 

t he was gone nearly three. I asked him about 

and he said he’d been over to sop Saltwater’s 

ack more’n three miles away on another road. 
‘unt Jane does some of her charity work there. 
nen John asked for her they told him she 
dn’t arrived. So he left the bundle and couldn’t 
‘ng back the other stuff, for it wasn’t there. 








And when I wanted to know if he didn’t know 
better than to think that Aunt-Jane would live in 
such a shack as Asop’s he said, ‘I thought she 
lived there; I did think so really.’ 

“And just then the telephone bell rang, and 
Grant Colfax Pushaw—he’s particular about be- 
ing called Grant Colfax—wanted to know what I 
meant by giving him a hundred-pound bag of salt 
instead of the middlings he’d bought. It was 


another of John’s mistakes. He had put the mid- | 


dlings into Lem Esancy’s cart. Lem was going to 
do some butchering the next day, but his salt was 
in Grant Colfax’s wagon. John said, ‘I thought 
that blue cart was Pushaw’s and that red wagon 
was Esancy’s; I did think so really.’ 

“And I told him that if-he couldn’t stop so 
much thinking and do some genuine knowing 
what he was about he’d better hunt another job. 
He’s hired out.to Jud Leathers to work in the 
fish house, and if he goes to thinking that salt 
dried pollock is pickled mackerel Jud will likely 
be violent.” 
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WHEN ROOSEVELT HELD UP 
A TRAIN 


OOSEVELT’S warm human sympathy once 
found expression in g dramatic manner. 

He was rounding up some cattle with his 

men, says Mr. Hermann Hagedorn in Roosevelt 
in the Bad Lands, when word came that a cow- 
puncher named George Frazier had been struck 
by lightning and killed, and that his body had 
been taken to Medora, twenty miles to the east. 

Frazier belonged to the outfit of the Marquis 
de Mores, but he had worked for Roosevelt two 
years before, and Roosevelt knew that the man 
had no relatives in that part of the world to see 
him decently buried. So he determined to arrange 
for the funeral. “We will flag the next train and 
go to Medora,” he said. 

The next train, they knew, was No. 2, the 
finest train on the road. It was not likely that it 
would stop for a handful of cowboys at a deso- 
late spot in the prairie. “They won’t stop here for 
nothin’,” one of the men insisted. 

“They'll have to stop!” Roosevelt retorted and 
sent a man down to the track to flag the train. 

The engineer saw the warning signal and 
slowed down, but did not stop. The cowboys 
dashed alongside the engine, firing shots into the 
air. Then the engineer, believing that bandits 
were holding up the train and that the next shot 
might be aimed at him, brought it to a standstill. 
There was a wild scramble among the passengers, 
and valuables were hurriedly secreted. Even the 
train crew expected the worst. 

Leaving their horses in charge of one of the 
cowboys, Roosevelt and the others boarded the 
train. The conductor was convinced that it was 
a holdup; but when they told him the actual 
nature of the mission he flew into a rage and 
threatened to put them all off. “You be good,” 
cried Roosevelt, “or you’ll be the one to get off!” 

When they finally did get off it was at Medora, 
and a salvo of objurgations from the train crew 
followed them. “You'll hear from this!” thun- 
dered the conductor. 

They did not “hear from it.” Roosevelt opened 
a subscription to cover the expenses of the 
funeral. Everyone “chipped in,’ and the unfortu- 
nate man received the burial that a God-fearing 
cow-puncher deserves. 
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IRONY AND BIG EYES 


ELP was scarce, and the packers had to be 
treated with great care to keep them from 
walking out. The foreman of the big 

apple-packing house had suffered almost all he 
could stand. A lull came in the rush of work, and 
one of the sorters, a thin little girl with big eyes 
and an Irish name, began to try her hand at 
packing. 

“Here, you!” cried the foreman, glad to relieve 
his feelings on some one. “Cut that out. Put that 
paper back!” 

The girl’s eyes grew larger as she meekly laid 
the paper on the table; but she kept them fixed 
on him, unabashed. 

“Put it on the shelf where it belongs,” he 
ordered. 

She did so and with her wide eyes still fixed 
on his said gently, “You don’t have to speak kind 
like that to me. I ain’t sick or nothing.” 








Statement A ownership and management as required by 
he Act of Congress of August 24, 1912. 


The Youth’s Companion, published weekly at Boston, 
assachusetts, for April 1, 1922. 
State of Massachusetts, "Dounty of Suffolk. 

efore me, a notary public in and for the state and 
county aforesaid, a appeared Edwin Stockin, 
who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes 
and says that he is one of the owners of The Youth’s 
Companion and that the following is, to the best of his 


knowledge and belief, a true statement of the owner- | 


ship and management ‘of the aforesaid ee for 
a date shown in the above caption, to wi 

. That the names and addresses of the’ publisher, 
editor and managing editor, and business managers 
are: Publisher—Perry Mason Company, Boston, Mass. ; 
Editor and Managing Editor — Charles M. Thompso’ son, 
Cambridge, Mass. ; —. Managers—Seth Mendell, 
Brookline, Mass.; James M’E. Drake, Boston, Mass. ; 
Charles E. Kelsey, Newton Center, Mass.; Edwin 
chester’ Mas unertows, Mass.; Francis W. Right, Win- 
chester, 

That the ‘owners are: Seth Mendell, Brookline, 
wass.. James M’E. Drake, Boston, Mass., Charles E. 
Kelsey. Newton Center, Mass., Edwin Stockin, Water- 
Hace, Charles M. SRompeon, Cambri dge, Mass., 





Ouiver. B. Merrill, Summit, N. J., Francis W. Hight, 
a Mass 
That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and | 


other sqeurity holders owning or holding 1 percent or 
more of tota nes of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are 

Sworn to ‘and subscribed before me this 22d day of 
March, 1922, Joseph W. Vinal, Notary Public. 
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BEECH-NUT 
“Foods of 


Finest Flavor’’ 


Bacon 
Peanut Butter 
Pork and Beans 
Tomato Catsup 
Chili Sauce 
Macaroni and 
Spaghetti 
Ginger Ale 
Jams, Jellies, 
Marmalades 
and Preserves 


Confections 


Mints 
Fruit Drops 
Chewing Gum 








H BOY! Who could stop eating a 
Beech-Nut Peanut Butter sand- 
wich until every little bit is gone? Talk 
about your smooth, delicious spread for 


bread or crackers—this is it! 


After 


school, between meals, and during 
meals, it just fills that little vacant 
place inside that needs something es- 
pecially good. Just clean, selected pea- 
nuts and salt—reduced to a smooth, 
fine paste, easy to digest. For sale at 
most grocers. 


BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY 


CANAJOHARIE 


Beech-Nut 


NEW YORK 


Peanut Butter 







































felt padded, 95c. 
Order No. 
























518 Fourth Street 





DO YOU WANT 

THIS *8 LEGION 
CATCHERS’ MITT 
WITHOUT COST? 


Write and Ask Us How to Earn It. 


Order No. 1. Guaranteed Fielders’ 
Glove sold direct for less than dealers pay. 
Made from Napa glove leather. 
welted seams, soft leather-lined palm, 


2. Catchers’ Mitt. 
skin palm, leather back, heavily padded. 
Would cost at stores $2.25. Our price 
pl $1.55. The set, Nos. 1 and 2, for 





Has 


Calf 


Order No. 3. The genuine horse hide 
Glove shown here is full leather lined, 
leather laced, felt padded. Stores would 
sell this glove for $5.25. Our price direct 
from factory $3.95 


Order No. 4. Catch- 
ers’ Mitt of brown calf 
skin, similar in appear- 
ance ‘to one shown above, 
sold direct for $3. 95. 
The set, Nos. 3 and 4, for 
$7.50. 

Send money order for any of these direct- 
from-factory offers and remember to ask us 
how to earn the $8.00 Catchers’ Mitt. Give your 
age when ordering. Money back if not satisfied. 


LEGION MANUFACTURING CO. 


Des Moines, lowa 




















How Would You 


BOYS! fiss°s5;00 


Like to 

I have worked out a plan so that boys can sell dur- 
ing spare hours a well-known food product in their 
own neighborhood —and make from $2.20 to $6.60 a 
week. I call these boys my ‘‘junior sales force’’— 
and Iam making them real salesmen—so that later 
they can build up a business of their own and have 
a real education in salesmanship. Here is a sample 
of what my boys write me: ‘I sold out the first day— 
send another order as quickly as possible.” Any 
boy with red blood in his veins can become a junior 
salesman in his city for me and make money. Write 
me to tell you what I can do for you and you for me. 
No capital required. Write today. Direct letter to 

SALESMANACER, Specialty Sales Dept., 

377 Broadway, Boston, Mass. 


SPORTSMANS 


CATA LOCUE 





















ee today for Wb fed FREE copy of this complete 


atalogue. Buy by mail and save 
— og! tet me is cut, every article is absolutely 
guaran’ ourmoney backif youarenotsatisfied. 
It shows fish fishing rods—split bamboos as low as $1.35; 
8.65; “auto tents rete $7.88: 
° Ss, 
tents 8 oz.. Fats s -_ Boe 45; a r ~~ aes, 
es evi 

standard quality ate careers ————— 


een today for this complete Sporti 
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Address: Dept. 5-G 


Montgomery Ward & Co. 


St. Paul Chicago Kansas City 
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Cheese Fingers 


A delightful substitute for meat—strictly vege- 
tarian when fried in Crisco. 


1% pound cheese, grated 1 teaspoonful mustard 
(1 cupful) ¥ teaspoonful paprika 

1% cupful soft sifted 2 tablespoonfuls Crisco 
bread crumbs 1 cupful milk 

V6 teaspoonful salt 1 egg, beaten light 
(1 egg, milk, soft sifted bread crumbs, Crisco) 


Cook the cheese, crumbs, seasoning, and milk over hot water, 
stirring constantly, until the cheese is melted and the mixture 
is thickened somewhat. Add the beaten egg and turn mixture 


* intoasquare dish of such size as will give it a depth of three- 


quarters of an inch, set dish in a pan of boiling water, and 
cook in a moderate oven for about fifteen minutes. Cool 
mixture, and cut it into strips three-quarters of an inch wide 
and the length of a finger. Roll in crumbs, dip in beaten egg 
diluted slightly with milk, roll again in crumbs, and fry in 
Crisco which has been heated until it browns a crumb of 
bread in 40 seconds; drain the fingers, when browned, first 
over the kettle, then on soft paper. Serve at once with bread 
and a green vegetable salad or stewed fruit. 


Why does smoking fat make fried 
foods hard to digest? 


Knowing the reasons why you should or should not do certain 
things is what gives assurance in cooking. Learn the expert 
**whys”’ of all branches of the culinary art from ““The Whys 
of Cooking’’, the unique cookbook written by Janet McKenzie 
Hill, founder of the Boston Cooking School and editor of 
America’s foremost cookery magazine. Over 100 pages of 
rules, original recipes, cookery time tables, tables of weights 
and measures, and instructions in table setting and serving. 
Bound in blue and gold and illustrated in colors. If you 
could buy this book in a bookstore, it would cost at least 75c. 
We will send you one copy for 
only 10c, on receipt of your re- 
quest, addressed to section G-4, 
Department of Home Economics, 
The Procter and Gamble Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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EW women do. Most of them con- 

sider deep frying an expensive, disagree- 
able, difficult way to cook, and deep fried 
foods unappetizing and hard to digest. 


Just the reverse is true. The trouble is with 
the fat—not the kettle. A frying kettle used 
with the right fat consumes less fat than a 
frying pan, cooks without smoke or odor, 
and enables the housekeeper to prepare easily 
many delicious, digestible dishes that no 
other method can produce. 


To be satisfactory for deep frying a fat must 
have the following qualities: 


It must be odorless and tasteless and must 
not smoke at frying heat. It must give up 
its heat quickly so as to form a protecting 
crust on the food, thus preventing the food 


Of course, you can use Crisco for all 
your cooking. The delicacy and rich- 
ness that make it so satisfactory for 
frying are the qualities that you need 
in cake baking and pastry making. 


Crisco is sold in sanitary, dust-proof 
cans of 1, 3,6, and 9 pounds, net weight. 
Cheaper per pound in the larger sizes. 
Never sold in bulk. 


Do you use the frying kettle as much as the frying pan¢ 


from absorbing an excess of fat. It should 
be a vegetable product so as to digest easily. 


Professional cooks and experienced house- 
keepers say that Crisco is the ideal medium 
for deep frying because it has all these qual- 
ities, and because it simply has to be strained 
after using and it is ready to use again. 
It absorbs no taste from anything cooked 
in it and gives none to the food it cooks. 
Moreover, it is strictly vegetable; simply 
the pure, white, solid cream produced by 
hardening edible vegetable oil. 


If you want to serve foods that are different 
the frying kettle is your greatest help. Get 
the cookbook offered at the left and you will 
have the simple rules that will enable you to 
do deep frying as easily as ordinary boiling 
and stewing. Get Crisco from your grocer 
and you will have the ideal fat. 


RISCO 


for Frying -For Shortening 
For Cake Making 
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